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PREFACE 

\ 

Jn recent years a niimber of institutions have encouraged their faculties 
to improve instruction by m^ans of providing small grants Ji<:^ faculty 
members 'to carry out promising proposals fdr instructional improvement. 
A program of this type was initiated at Memphis State University early 
in 197^. The nine reports contained herein describe the projects tYx^t 
were conducted during the first year of the program. 

TWe procedure for selecting projects consisted of asK.ing*full-time fac- 
ulty members, who desired to' do so, to submit proposals wjflch they f elt > 
would lead^ to facilitation of learning in their courses, and perhaps, else 
where. It was anticipated that resources available to support such pro- 
jects, would not be sufficient to support all of the proposals that would 
be submitted. It was also felt that it would be helpful to the faculty 
members to know in advance the basis on which projects would be select- 
ed. Therefore, the invitation to submit proposals contained a' list of 
seven criteria which formed the basis for selection of the projects that 
'were included in the program, and are reported herein. The criteria ^ere 
as /ollows : • ' • 

1. First and foremost, the prdposed project should have a good , 
probability of impi^oving learning in the gourse in which it was 
under^taken. Stated differently, the basic concept or idea should 
be sound and capable of effective implementation. • 

2\ If successful, the prospect for continued use of. the improve- 
ment in the course' in which the project was conducted should be 
good. • ' * 

3. Projects havingva probal^JLe "multiplier effect" would tend to 
"receive preference. One aspect of this is the number of student^s' 
whose learning wquld be affedted. Thus, undergraduate courses 
having several sections would be good prospects. Another aspect 
of a "multiplier effect" would be the extent to which improved 
leaniing demonstrated in the coursp in which the project was^ con- 
ducted could be generalized to a broader spectrum of university 
courses^, — . ^ 



The effects of the project should be capable of adequate meas- 
surement. , Upon completion of the project JLt is desirable to know 



ijo. what extent the^ objectives of ^ the project were achieveqlf together 
>^ith any favorable* and unf6.vorable side-effects. 

|5. .The project shouldl be mi)re appropriate to the purpose of this 
/small graht program t'han to other* university sponsored programs. 
'For example, projects which test! hypotheses concerning the .basic 



nature or conditions of learning were viewed as more appropriately 
1 supported by grants for faculty research than by this program. In 
' the case of tl^e -present progr^jn the. necessary basic knowledge al- 
ready should be available, and H he ^probability should "be< good that 
it could be applied to bring about improvement in Teaming. 

^- 6. Ir^stajices in which any required facility released time.,cb\ild be 
provided by the academic dexJartments concerped, leaving siftiport of 
other requirements of the project to the small grant progralh, wo\ild , 
receive some 'Jxreference over projects that required a major part of 
the grant for salaries. " ■ 

7. Insofar as practicable, different types of projects, and f>ro- 
■ je eta from, a number of different departments, .wo\ild be selected. 

Eadh of the proposals contained a proposed bi^dget which listed the type 
of support that wouldf^l?e required, ^iid the amount of each item". Tljie bud- 
get for most of the/^rop^osals ranged froija $350 to $1000. Budget items 
that were included/ip one or more project proposals infcluded expenses 
for: supplies, equipment, released time for the- faculty member, salaries 
for student assi^tsmt^, travel, and funds fpr such services as clerical^ , 
photographic, aiyii printing. As it turned out, the nine pro jectsf fell^ \ 
rjaturally into' /five areas ^ computer based Instruction j^video technol- . 
ogy,, individualized instruction and qompetency based instruction, de- 
velopment of ^^Wtructionai. modules , and simulation and gaming. These 
five topical areas will be recognized as the five parts into -which tji^^ 
monograph is 'divided»*v^ach of the areas or parts is preceded by an in- 
troduction in "which the editor describes^ the general context of which 
.the specific projects are a part. In most. instan?;es . the dntpoductions^ 
also serve tp give a very brief preview of what irill be found* in that - 
particular part of the monograph. \^ ' ^ 

The program .of small grants to facilitate learning is a^dministered by 
the Center; for Learning Research and Service. In addition^ to providing 
monetary' ^iapport for approved budget items of the "projects'^ the Center 
also assi$ts .the faculty members conducting each project, to the e:rbent 
-that they desire, in several areas in which , the Center purporlis to have 
special competence: These area,s include systematic course development, ^ 
development of instructional aids, applications of educational tech- % 
nology, and design of evaluation -plans . ^ ' ' ^ 

As noted initially, the projects reported are those that were "Conducted 
during the firgt -year of the program of 3mall ^ants to facilitate learn- 
ing. This program is continuing ^ Memphis State U^ivef^sHy on a slightly 
expanded basis and gives evidence of continuing to achieve 'excellent 
results. The publication of the reports' on proJet:tj5 conducted during 
. the- first year in the form of a monograph is, to a degree^ experimental. 



Publljjatipn dif a similar document in subsequent years' will %e influenced 
by the acceptance of the present monographs and the value that'' i't appears 
to have.; "both from the standpoint of l^timulating interes^t in insttniction' 
al improvement and*its value in terms *'of acco'i'ding recognition 'to fac- 
ulty* members .who exert extra ^'i*for^^ to do an improved job of teaching.. 

As editor, lavish to acknowledge the^ very obvious contribution of each 
of the contributors to the m<ii)ograph'i w'^lose neuajers are listed in the tabl 
of contents. A vote of;' thanks^ also is due to all members of the Center 
for Learning Research and Servicfe for their ^constructive participation- 
in a number of the prefects, and in^jjarbicul^r to Mrs. Marge Sanderson, 
who handled' the- business ja$pects of ^ach o^f the^ projects and aSsumed 
signific-anlT responsibilities" in the pre|)aration of the manuscript. 
Finally, the program of small grants td facilitate learning has received 
strong support from ^ the top administr!ative .officials of the university:,^ 
including, especially, the office of thjs Vice President for Academic 
-AffMrsand the Dean of each c^f the ^olleges. This supjjorjb and^the* 
support of' Dr Le-ster PC)Urciau, Directdr of .Libraries , io proposing 
that tbe composite report of the projects be included in the John Wil- 
lard^'Brister Library Monograph Series', .were ^especially instimiental in 
bringing the monograph to fruition. * J 

■■ . • 

■ ' G. Voaglcu> Mayo, VlfizcjtoK 

CzYvtzK ioK Lzaming 'Re^zoAck and Sz^v^az" 
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There are a/number of ways in which computers may be used to facili- 
*tate insitr/ction. One of the better known ways is computer 'assisted 
l.n^tructicm, in which a computer acts essentially ^as a tutor to each 
individual student. In this ty^e-ef-d^wirnJc the computer is pro- 
grammed/to provide the studient with ^s nearly optimal material at 
each ppint in his learning as the designer. of the computer based in- 
structional system is able to provide-. The student is interacting 
with the computer on a continuous basis, and requires the use of a 
colnputer termyial thr9Ughout the period of . instrujction . ^ In a similar 
type of instruction, known as computer managed instruction, the com- 
puter is programmed to monitor and di rect the student*6- progress, 
but the actual instruction takes pl^ce off-line from the computer 
by means of printed material and audio-visual devices* In ^different, 
but related areas, computers may tfe used to good^ advantage in both 
test construction, arid test-.^naly^xs ; they are well suited to sim- 
ulation of^a wide range of"5itua't ions and problems. Computet^s have 
excellent capa'bi.lities in'the generation of graphics, and their a- 
^bility in thd'area of computation is ge^ierally recognized. It is 
these l^st two capabilities that are utilized in the project that 
was, conducted by Drs, Mpmany, Ford,, and Zuber. ' \ " ■ . \^ 

The investigators knew 'from an initial survey of the fiel^ that a 
number of computer based instructional programs in physical chemistry 
had been developed at several Colleges and. urtiversities in\different 

farts of the country. They- reasoned thaut, if. the originators of 
hese programs would permit t'heir use, -the pro^grams could be adapt- 
ed to the undergradj^ate phys ical chemistry .course at Memphis State- 
University with relatively little effort. As it turned out, the 
originators of the prograift6 were -most generous \in providing them to 
Dr. Momany and his group aVid a'ssisted in their tise in every way that 
they could^^ Most instructor^ prefer not to takdy a- course or segment 
of a course, developed by feolfneone else, and use it without some ad- 
justment and adaptation. Usually a course develbppd elsewhere does 
not fit local conjiitions ajid objectives perfectly\. and' requ-ires some 
degree of modification*. This^ was true in the present proj^.ct, as 
will be- described in the foMowing report, byt a Very large propfOr- 
tion of the work already had been Sone, ^nd the adl^ptation could be 
.a^ccomplished rapidly. * ^ • \ » 

The wo^K described herein has now been integrated ihto the regular 
undergraduate course in physical chemistry. In addi\tioa, the pro- 
ject stimulated sufficient interest 'on the pairt of fhctilty members 
who were teaching the introductory course in general ^chemistry that 
they, asked the project director to assist them in developing com- 
' putel- applica^trons- for testing and other aspects of th^t course*. ^ 
This work is moving forward with very good results in prps.pect at^ 
the present time. , - ^ . " . 
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• COMPUTER CONTROLLED STUDIES IN UNDERGRADUATE PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 

Jhe objective of the project was to introduce students in THysical Chemistry 
Courses 3^11-3^12 to ^rDblem solviog methods 'u'ping interactive computing. 

Physical Chemistry \s best described as the study of mathemat:^cal models 
which allow predicti^ons to J)e made cpnceo-ning the physicfitl an<V chemical 



without at leaet a bJ-ief 



The approach develope'd i 



behavior of *atoms and piolecules • Because of the 
of the-se models, they serve as ideal systems for 
high-speed digital ccimpiiters into €he chemicpal c 
putational science has developed 'so rapidly an^ 
of 'society the past dpcade, that^'the edueatjqn lo 



mathematical .complexity . 
integrating the use of 
arri'bMlum-. Modern com- 
ispread throughout so much"^ 
scientists is iijicomplete* 



introduction into ,t(rie !u£;e of^»computers 



Lp thlis projexjt was balsed ^on jacquisition ofl exist- 
ing computer programs frpm outside sources" and madifkring these- prdgrains 
for our own use. By usi)ig pre-develpped programsj we were able to bypass 
much of the tedious aM timeLconsurainjg work involved in development, an& 
this allowed us to moye irapialy into^in-clasS applications. Although- 
many sources of programs were foiond. (seeb^p.isti,n*^ of sources), in e^very* 
case Jt he programs of inttjrest ;tc> us rje^ired m^isxons . Most prOgMms 
we found were designed to be ca'^^ried out in batch processing, arid we rer- 
vised them to' operate in an ijint^Tactive^ mode.. Mijior modi fi cat icJns were, 
also required due to i^ifferehces in computer systems. , | 

The adoption of selected prograirs was base^ft upon our criteria^ for educat- 
ing students. . These criteria include^: * (l) enhancing the students' in^- 
terest-an(^ enthusiasm in the problem, (2) inclreasing the students,' knowl- 
edge in the particular subject b|eing i'n^stigated, and (3)* introducing . 
the student to the problem solving Characteristics tSf compute rs^^ - ' ' 



CLASSROOM PROCEDURE 
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'The classroom approach; used was, first, to lecture on the' subject material- 
tmtil a backgrotond 'in* the*area had- been developed. -Next, a classroom- 
demonstratioji of the problem was carried out, bringing the computer ter- 

. minal into the classroom. Class participation! in this exercise was SLpught., 
.^^ Finally, each student was assigned hi^/her'ow^ particular problem, which * 
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^ - t v' . . ■■■■ ' \- ^ ■■■ 

was' to, "be solvfed Independently. ^ These problems w^re to be carried 6ut. 
.outsi^ of formal class time, using tennnals available in the Chemistry ' 
Departinerit. The stiff was available for- cons,ult^tibn during the week 

- >ttfat^the problems w^re assi^ed, but the**student \/as expected to solve 
his own problem. Fcpir example, in most cases, the mode of operation ^was - 
.an "interactive" one. In this procedure, t tl;ie student calls the program 

-"^f inter^,st, and answers questions posed "by the program. The answei^s 
dictate what route the 3tudent Vishes to take^ to solve the .problem. . * 
Finally, a request for data is, made from the program, and the student 
enters his,; data.. Th^ program responds with a resulting numerical dkta 
file, or iji some cases a plot of the results is- presented, ^y* evaluat- 
ing the re.sults, the studen-^'in^st then decide uppn further action he 
must take, to attain tne finai answer. Some prQgrfitms required s-everial - 
-'Soi^cessive steps before;. the final solu,tian was- achieved. 

/ , , C0U6SE AND- STUDENTS - v - ^ . 

Physical Chemistiy 3^11-3^12, as no^ constituted, has two lecture sec*- • 
tiohs, and a laboratory section which may be taken for separate credit. ^ 
One lecture section is a night course, and fs principally constituted of 
students holding Jobs during the day.. . TH^se night students "generally 
are not full-time students, and tliis "class is a particularly interest- 
ing separate group, when compared to the "day" class. The approach to 
the, us^<>i' interacting computing was treated differently in th^ two classes 
with the night class given somewhat more formal problems to solve than 
were §iven to the day clas^. * 

» 

SOURCE .0F PROGRAMS 

'Various sources of the programs of interest w^ne^^arqhe^^ In particular, . 
the Jouvndl of ChemCaal Education^ and proceedings , of seveVal conferences 
on computers in education were 'most valuable in obtaining names of in»-' 
dividual^ active in^ this area of education. The infaifvdduals were con- 
tracted and;requests for program material made. Se^veiM:! individuals re.- 
"-sponded with lists of programs that would-be sxip^i.ecr^!kt^nomii;i^l cost 
of reproduction and m^iling.t A large number of programs was obtained, 
arid those of interest were selected 'for adaptation to our needs. , 
./ ^ 

^ -. ' *, 

DISgUSSlON OF PROGRAMS ' ' / ! ' 

The^-computer prograjn', BOX, solves the one dime.nsional quantiim mechan-^ 
icai problem^ of a particle on a box for ^both finite and infiniteN/all , 
potentials. The student inputs: A, the wi^dth of the box; M, the mass 
' of "Che particle; and Vq, the height of the barrier potential. The pro- 
, gram prints out the ^energies allowed for the garticle by solving the e- / 
quation - - . " / 

/' . . ^ 2nA(2ME)'^ . 2[(Vo - E) ' ^ ' 



/ tan' 



This program allows the student to see. the e^fTects on , the allowed en- 
ergy of a particle when he varies the mass of the particle, size oi\ the 
box, or height of the restraining potential, ' . - ^ 



II. The computer program, VAN, uses the semi empirical Van^der Waalfi 
equation to calculate the volume of a gas at various pressures yand tem- 
perature^. The results VAN cjaiculates are plotted as volume the gas 
versus ^pressure and can be used Either for"N::oiriparison with calculations 
.from the simpler and more, faitdliar ideal gas equation,- or for comparison 
of Van der Waals' be^iavior at three different temperatures. A t^ical 
"homework assignment which utilizes VAN would be to hav^'the student 
look up values^of the' Van 4er Waais' constants for , a, particular gas 
and to\ry to di^educe the critical temperature and critical pressure 
of the gas . 




Ill , The^pro^raA, ABCANU, deals with the chemical equilibrium 

• A^C. ' ' 

The student supplies rate ^cpn^-t^ts for each of i/he two forward and- 
two reverse reactions, aiid the program calc\ilat4s and plots- the con- 
centrations of molec\ile9 ,A> B, and C as a function of time. ^This pro- 
gram allows^thd student to\see t^e effect of varying individual rate 
constants on the approach o^^a system to equilibrium. If the reverse 
rate constants are set to zerd^ the program can be used to simulate 
the kinetics of a simple 2 step.r^g^cTion and thus illustrate tbe con- 
cept of a- rate determining step. . 

IV ; The program, TITRATE, calculates and plots the pH's'. of acid or 
base solutions when successive* additions of strong acid or strong base 
are made.* The program is capable of handling/ substances with as many 
as 8 ionization constants, the resisting titration curves are useful ^ 
'in teaching students how to select incjicators for both ordinary-'ti- * . 
• t rations arid, for those* involving multiple ionizations.. They can also 
' see how the strength .on an acid or a ^base will effect a titration. 
• ^. • , r ^ 

V. A program recently obtained but not yet used with our students is % 
called KNEXP. This progranf is more sophisticated than any of the o'thers 
^rid should prove useful in several courses. KNEXP ha» a bank of 20 re* . 
sictions that have a variety of rate constants and rate equations assigned 
to them. The student must take one of these react ions /and devise ex-^ 
perimentrs that will allow him to determine the rate equation .and tfie"^^ - 
rate constant. Just as in t^xe laboratory, he must choose appropriate • 
concentrations, .analysis times and substances to % analyzed. The com- 
pAiter simulates the -experiment alid provides the analytical data includ-- 
ing appropriate exj^erimental scatter. The data can be plotted in .var- 
ious ways to .determine the rate equation. Costs, which depend on the 
complexity of * an e'xl)eriment and on .th^ desired accuracy of analysis, . 
-are assigned so th^ students 6an be put in competition to see who can 
the required informctidn at the lowest cost. 



^ALUATION OF 



PROJECT 



We believe that the limited program developed was very, successful. The 
students were 6ve]rvhelmingly enthusiastic, and agreed that the projects 
were educational, s?timula.ting, and increased their knowledge of both sub- 
ject-matter and the u§e of computers to solve complex problems. 

The major problem associated with further 
centers on the effort requi*red to propuce 
qualities of ijLearrung en^iancement €H£^ we 

plex than tho^e developed thus far, the tike and effort xeqmred ma^ not 
'^be compatible! with current teaching loads |and personal research efforts. 
In this event, released time would be necessary .to' aid hirther develop- 
ment. In particular, the introduction of computer assis^ted learning into 
ot^er courses such as general chemistry, would involve a major effort. 
An evaluation of this program and its requirements is being made. 



ievelopm^nt of th^S' projeeft 
[isable p^grams \&ch have 
seek. For^prog^rams more 



SOURCES OF PROGRAMS. 



K. J. Johnson, University of Pittsburgh 
M. Bader, Moravian College 

G. Breneman , ^ Eastern, Washington-; State College 
B. Z. Shakhashirir , University of Wisconsin. 
R. Collins, Eastern Michigan University 
, J. W. Blain, Washin^on State University 
J. Corrington, Xavier University of Louisiana /: 

J., Bragin and J. Casanova-, Calif or;iia State University - Los Ang^leg 
North Carolina Educational Computing Service, Triangle Research (Renter 
CONDUIT, consortium of regional computer networks. 
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The three projects incljid^SP in tt>art ^11 capitalize upon the dramatic 
progress that has been made' wi thin Ithe last few years in the area pf 
video technology. Two of the fbreiAost „ advances h^ve been in light- 
weight camera-videotaping equipAentl and video cassette ^ playback e- 
, quipment." Both are portable and simple to use. This type of equip- 
' meilt f igures-'prominently in the ][thr^e projects in this section of 
\ the •monograph » 

Th^*first project reported, that \of WMiael McGee , demonstrates how 
network programming can* be prepaiJed fo^'video cassettes and used to 
excellent -advantage in illustratiW^ principles and procedyref 

iti courses in rhetoric and communications. Doubtless the same pro- 
cedure could be used in anypne of several other disciplines. Video 
' cassette systems have a full color capability, and there is good rea- 
son to speculate that many instructional sequences that previously 
have appea,red in the form of motion 'picture .film will ^ind their way , 
to* ^ideo cassettes, as an unusually convenient and effective Thode . 
of presentation. j t . 

The second p^<^3ect reports on one\o^\the more obvious, and yet most^ 
effective, uses of the portable videb camera and recorder units. 
This is the use of videotape in recording and studying activity that 
takes place in the classroom. Effective observational procedures 
recently have been developed which enhance the usefulness of video- 
taping instrjic,tor performance and int:eraction with and among stu- 
dents in the classroom. As a resultl of the experience that was gain- 
ed in the proj-ect *con*ducted by Dello.w, Webb, and Ross, it was con-- • 
sidered- timiely to. institu4:e a . univei^si ty,-wide. service , utilizing video- 
-tape for instructional improvement. An appropriate ijiodel^ which per- , 
mits maximum flexjibility in the .degree , of participation of the indi- 
vidual faculty member, has be6n developed, and is being utilized on 
* a campus-wide basis at tKe pre^ent '^^time ., . . 

The third paper , by . David' Ciscel , not ^^on3,y poiijts to. some of the 
capabilities of portable vid^o. equipment but also documents some of 
the difficulties that a faculty member may wel 1- encduntei' in his efr 
forts to'^utilize this technology. Ciscel properly recognizes that 
much can be' learned by means of interaction among, graduate students. 
Videotaping such sessions and playing them back should add materially 
to the quality of the comments made, and should also have a facili- 
tating effect on inter-personar stwnulation. Despite the favorable , 
^effects that were note^cl, thfe project director co;icluded that from 
an overall point of viefw the project could not be considerq^ suc-^ 
cessful,-due to a number of difficulties that were encountered with . 
equipment and related matters . While many users of similar equip- . 
ment would not agree- that the difficulties reported ajc necessarily . 
^ inherent in the use of such ^equipment , ' it does appear that -the report- 
ed difficulties havfe impl ication^'both for those who have had limited 
experience with video equipment and fo'r media centersT l^hat provide * , 
such equipment for instrj^ctional .purposes. Since tHe timxj , that these 
difficulties were encountered, action has been taken which^should 
prevent most of ^ them f|"om occurring to the extent they did in this 
case. In any event .the report, is exceptionally forthright and points 
to pitfalls which roust be avoic^d. through close collaboration be- - 
tween learning media centers and faculty membqrs who wish to use 
porjtable video equipment on an jDccasional basis in their courses* 

... 
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A VIDEOTAPING CAPACITY IN THE COMMUNICATIONS CLASSROOM 
^-J^^ . * Mtcfide^ C. McGee, VzpantmzyU Spzzck and Vnam 

. . ... . , . ; . ' ' ■ ' " 

« f-or a 'number of years, teaeheri £)f oral communications skills looked 
forward to .the development of ari^, economically feasible videotaping^capa•«- 
city. It waa felt that students in public spfeaking»' argumentation, per- 
suasion^ and 'group discussion could benefit gr.eatly from critiques of a 
^ performance as recorded on videotape . A technplogy did devel<)p, arid 'the 
utility of the electronic* media in the classroom came to be well estab- 
lished. Until recently, however, television has been- used for ^'puire" 
communication ^d not for information retrieval, or storage, tlo att^pt 
was. made to use the tremendous amount of regular television 'progrjamming, 
not to mention special political and social programming^ as a resource 
both to enrich a classroom experience and to escpose the student in .a 
. sy strematic way to mas$' communication events\ , * ' 

I became interested in this iJ^exploited poteixtiaP of new video technol-- 
, ogi^s i'n 1970 as. a result 6f the National Development Project o^i J^hetoric 

(the so-called "Wingspread Conference"). After a good deal of investiga- 
. *tion and discussion., the Wingspread conferees concluded that the tradi- 
"^ional >modes of speech-communication education' were not 'fully^daptable 

4o. life in the .second half of the twentieth century. 

The conference resulted in the following recommendations: - . * 

' ■ . / ■ ► * , ^ y ■ 

a. ' That Courses be developed in which various media - print, group 

interaction, electronic .media, film - are employed as tools of, 
* observation an^ channels' of information in the study of human- 
.'^ Qominuni cation. • 

b. That courses in' decision-making through rhetoric be orgaiii^ed 
around problem areas (war, poverty, racism) rather than media* 
(public speaking, written composition-, film, group discussions, 

c' That courses or programs be'^developed which investigate the ba- 
ses of criticism and offer training in the practical criticism 



of popular drts and pu'bllc dialogue in all media. 

d. That all curricula make use of written social documents, 

philosophical dialogue , films ,^ television programs, popular 
journaldsm, popular theatre, musical comedy, and similar ,^ 
. media tji at ' uaye language and symbols as subject matter for 
the Bi^udy'' of ^rhetoric ( Bitter and Black, 1971). 



APPROACH ' : 

** 

Charged with' developing^^and modirnizing the vmdergra^uate- curriculiom 
in rhetoric and comm\inicatT.pri aists, I began in 1970 to consider 
curricular revisions which prese^^d the traditional fi&ictioii oY 
Speech and' Drama within Memphis State University and at the same, 
time accomodated the' recommendatio;as of the' Wingspread^ Conference. 
'Tfie key to this task lay in realizing that the mOst important appli- 
cation of the videotaping capaoity wds not in.t^^ performance course 
classroom, but in the theory" tod criticism classroom. The ^ new tech- . 
nology has made it possible to preserve broadcast mateirial without 
being totally at the mercy of 'the networks. Any television program 
may be recorded off the air" to be used in the c5^Ssroom atr later 
dates as ar\ o"6ject of critj.cism, as an example of production tech- 
niquea^^/Or as ^gn historical document iirus^trative of commimicatio?! 
theories. The tape provides the student with a more reliable and a 
more int.eo'eVting document than a written transeriprt. Because his 
attention is focussed on real communication eveqts, the student con- 
.>fronts problems of rjommunication as' they exist rather than in a 
l&boratory conteicfc. The "instant stop" and "ins'tant replay" capacity 
of the video-tape machinery permits *tiie lecturer to .illustrfidj^^ his 
points immediately , "and .allows tKe student to ask for repetition 
not possible with most media. ■ " 

Froml970-J5 sevens' courses' were designed with videotapijig capacity - 
.in mind to implement the recommendal^ions of the^Wingspre^d Conferenjce, 
Although each course wa"s consid'ered *on its own, pi*ira^Lry attention 
was given to developing, the freahman-level course Vl^itrpduct ion to^ 

• Rhetoric and Commton i cat ion Arts. " Beside^s 'the freshman course, thfe 
-following courses jw^ere included in the project: "Introduction ^to 
Rhetorical' Theor^ (soph.); "Communication in Politic^" (jr.*); 
"Rhetoric in the Contemporary Environment" (Jr.); "The- Rhetoric *0f 
Sc^cial Protest" <Jr.); "Seminar in Intel-racial .Communication" (srOk 
and "History and Criticism of American Public A4dress" (sr.-^ grad. )-. 
Two other <!:ourses, not specif ically involved in!:the prbj-eet, make 
use of the tapes' prodiiced: "Radio-Television-Film and Society" 

(Jr. ) and "Mass Communication -and S.ociety" (grad;-). - For six sem- ' 
esters, from J.970-7^, various approaches to the problem were tried 
experimentally. The result of such experimentation was a syllabus 
incorporating the key recommendations of the Wi^igspread Conference 

* (see Appendix A). , . 



PROBLEMS IDE^PIED ^ 
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It was dlsco4ei^d in this, period that pemaps th^ most difficult pro- 
blems to be encountered were not soft-ware difficu^ies in currictilura 
design^.but rather hardware diffijpulties in ac ciuii\ila^;^i ng .and actually- 
using video-tape<^ documents inline conjmimic^ti^^as classroom. , There 
were two specific* problems : ^ \ 



a^ It "^ecame obvious that material taJc^ of/ 
is not i\ a form suAable for the classroo; 
general ^qLewing public^ wMile didactic in 
entertairu&ent. 



ularly on the coi 
attention of ^n 
and indusiiry^ 'At 
its viewers jauc] 



the air or from a film 
rograms , produced' for a> 
ictNiofl, are produced -for^ 
esearch indicates that* eich television program, partic- 
ercial networks, is de&igned'^to attract amd) hold the 
udience which is then ysold" as ^ commodity to business 
the same time ^ ; such Ero^rajratning ! incidentally "teaches^' 
about the wjorld^ by piitjucring^ sitjuatlons outside the ^ 
normal experien(|!e of the viewer ^d by holding u^ Iheroes and villains .■ . 
as mddels of acceptable an* unacceptable behavior., The parts Of a 
television prograjn whifch aire important as didactic cominunicatiDTi events';^ 
therefore, areTporisciously de-eprphasized td. maJce the program more at- 
^'^Jirac'tive to an' etudieniie, less "preachy." * Tm practical ConsequejdfJe of ^ 

this to the teacher ^who would u^.^ such dpciimeiits in the classroo^^ ^^-^ 
.^that much irrelevant material' i^i:!broadcast toXgive the coramunicati^Tnfs 
^ *^ent»a veneer of "entertainment." For the classroom, that materi*al 
sh^^d be deleted. Since programs dn whole areN^early ''always too .t\ " 
lengtlay for established class time in most cplleges.and universitiesX- ' 
it is desirable to edit salesmansi^ip from programma^ng for time-saving ,^ 
as well a^pddag(^gic reaso.ns. ; 



b. Further, it was discovered iihat aMocument editedVfor one pii^pose 
in. a lower division course is'noi' suitable for the purposes and methods 
of an upper-division or graduate course. xTh'fe comraunicaliions event is 
"one of the more complex occurrences in human experience. A It "may 'be 
understood as.a cas^ in perforrrianae, as a mpoel of a "kindXof expeViepce 
unique to the "iiuman condilfion, as a transaction characteristic of the 
social, condition, as ^ model of a much abused medium for acquiri^ng and 
applying power, and as evidence of a- usual and neb^ssary mental operation. 
The emergence of electronic technologies complicates an already complex 
event because the commiinication takes place beyond tlve interpersonal, 
observable dimensioh. /Most comm^imications curriciila pi American C9I- 
leges and universities have adapted to the ^complexity of communications 
events by sti*atifying course offerings to reflect increasingly abstract 
topics of consicjeration. A single 60-90 minute television production, 
therefare, is conceivably useful as a document in courses tau^t at 
every level of iyistrnction and intended to accomplish a diverse- range of 
objectives. The ' necQs&ity to emphasize^ diffent^ parts of the seine pro- , 
gramming' (communicant iojji 'event ) at differenl;; levels of instruction die- ^ 
tates the availability^of* several edited versions of .a single do.c^^ent . 
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^ ' ' ■ ' • DEVELOPMENT OF A PRODUCT 

Approximat4i).y IQOO JiouTs'^af videptaped productions were taken to aid in," 
developirmft'he .new ^ciirricular emphasis. 'jFhese pj^ograms included co|>ies 
of 'fiims/jpj»egiilar television prograiraning, social and political special 
programij^^, and productions done* by the Speech and Djpania Department at 
Memphis 'jJ^aHe University^ In part with the assistance of a siaraner grant 
from tl^^' Center 'for Learning Research and Seryice^ at Memphis "State Uni- 
versit^^ 'this material was edijbed, (a) to expose the dida^itic nature of \l 
ali cbipiJ^icatlLons ""^eiiits , (b*) to cieate video-units whicn- fit available/ 
ei^ass^ l^lmes , (re) to provide* material ap^pBiopriate for each level of in- 
stirucl^^bn,* and (d) to' brieht instruction in t^he cottimunicationg classrooi 
m^JTQ %o realipy tha^' tfo labbral 



' Ih aac 
tjb de^ 



fcp realijty tha^ tjb laboratory situations. ? 
/ > ^ ' * ^, ' . ' ^} 

additiorj vo gen^r'al goal-oriented 6edi»tin^ criteria, it was nec^ssary(i 
develop 'content categories to fit parts of available programming to 
ni^eids in the/ seven- new courses, committeg^ composed of those who wouljd 
1)0 responsibly f6r teaching the courses suggested, after" deliberation ^ 
•tJ^pLi, "Che freshman^ .course should take up topics in tfcree general ares, 
"rhetoric as an environment of symbols," "rhet<^ri"c in politics'/' and 
''0^pcial rhetoric." Triese geneiral^ategories, ^t was felt, would expos^ 
»^He begirining student to major Areas of interest in rhetoric and* cpm- 
,^unicati(3r^ arts and .at the same time be a preliminary summary of material 
to be covered in detail in the six higher-level oourses.^ , \ - ' ^ 

\ ' ' ■ * , . - ' > ' ' -z** 

;More specific categories were developed for th^six higher- level courses. 
Each instructor responsible for teaching one of phe new courses was in-' 
vited to familiarize himself with available raw vicjeo tapes., Bfeich iVi- 
structor cpmpleted a questionnaire indicting. what available- Videotape ■ 
material would "Be mo^t. appropriate for mis course and what purpose he 
woiiid seek to Wjcomplish wi^h the material. Thesip'six responses were 
correlated, aha\ontent categories for editing pui'poses defined on the- 
^basis of that inforfn^ion. Individual tfonferenc^7<^'ere' held with each of 
^ instriiptors to^^^t^sVire that editing categories ^ttled upon were ap-r 
ropriate t\o the needs^leach perceived. ' . \ " 

TJie cat^ories develope^d were then <}oded for c6mpu1:er i-^idexing. Every 
reel of raw video -tape was viewed, timed to the tenth of a second, and 
categorized by code.. In cases where the same document was obviously/ 
useful all through the propdsed curriculum, it wa^ assigned multiple 
codes by sectiQjjs'. Complete coverage of the 1972 convent^Lon of the Dem- ^ 
ocratic Party, for example, contained some material appropriate at the 
freshman level, upper division undergraduat*6, and graduate levels. Each 
segment was therefore coded for the appropriate level. Other, documents, 
obviously suited only for one particular course or level, were coded ac- 
(iordingly and utlimately. edited only for time so t^lat. they cou!bd be shoyn 
as clos^ely in form as possible. 

For the original lOOOVhours of raw video tape,. there were approximately 
12,000 index entries. \ A simple computer search of index codes, however, 
made it possible quickly to pull together the precise location and time 
of segments to be made into a classroom tape. Once correlated, programs 
put together by computer were de-coded and descri,bed inordinary language 
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/ ' ^ - ' ' 

These Ascriptions were circulated |o the committee &f instructors for 

the freshman course and to each instructor .involved in the s£x higher- 
levei cotirse^. ^ Each instructor was invited to comment upon the proposed 
programs and to suggest additions or delettQ^a which, in>his opinion, 
would serve both 'the course he was* responsible to teach and the overall 
goals of the cxirriculum revisions'. On the- basis of these respoftsea, f i- ^ 
nal decisions were made regardpLng the specific time and' content of class- 
room tapes tor all seven courses^ ' ' 

No atteii5)t was made to protiuce comiaercial^quality tapes for the class- 
room. Indifeed, a conscious attempt w^s^made to keep the cost of^produc- ^ 
tion to -an absolute minimum because, of the voliome of raw and edited 
"^pes which were pr6jected in jrears to come simply in, keeping the col- 
lection current- and interesting to^ iindergraduate students. „ Raw tapeB, • 
therefore, were talten on V reel-to-reel tap^. T^he recorder ^used had 
an instant, stop and an editing capacity.' "I^ii portions of a raw tape ^ / 
to be used for the ^classroom were ihen re-i'eborded on 3/^" cartridge / 
tape, spaced with visual-only cUe petrds idjfentifying ,the segment. Blips 
and distortions are apparent at the | beginning and ending of segment's^ 
but they are not . distracting enough, to - justi^fy an expenditure on editing 
equipment in the tens of thousands^ di" 'doil«.?f's. ' A good, laboratory qual- 
ity "^tape, it was 'discovered, • coiild oe produce^ for no more than a-$2,50d 
tnve^ment in equipment (much of which was alrea^ used for ^ performance 
jpourses)' plus the cost of c§trtr4.dge tape . - Reel-to-reel holding' tapes . 

for raw material can be "reused iAdefinitely after edited versions have 
^ . . ^ ■ ^ — ^ 

been produced. , ^ . , 

*A total of 1+7 hours of 'videotaped m^tterial was. prepared for insertion 
into the seven new courses.' The planned use of such material 'ranged 
from a minima pf 150 minutes class/time ih-^he senior-level course 
"Interracial Communication" to a maximijm 1^25 minutes Class trime (ap- 
proximately 12% of total class time) in the freshman course "Introduc- * 
tion to Rhetoric and Commtonication. Arts^" Content used vari^d^xddely , 
representing every type of mass communications^ programming from chil- 
dren' s^ cartoons- to "Maude" to public ser-yrice cov^erage of the 1972 j)0-- 
.litical conventions andi^the House Committee on 'the Judiciary's public 
" debate *on the question of impeachment. Eac;^ tape^ was. designed, not nec-^ 
essarily to focus upon the commimi cation event itself, but on a princijdle 
of rhetorical or ^ communication theory. j/ 

During the academic year 19TU-T5 videotaped material collected from 
Actual broadcasts, but edited and produced especially for classroom use 
in rhetoric and* commtoniQaf ioif arts, was inserted into th^ seven new 
courses, thus completing a five-year project designed- to implement the 
' recommendations of the Wingspread Conference. 

^ • EVALUAT-ION / ^ ^ 

It is difficult to evsauetjs the ef^fectiveness pr sigi^ificance of the . 
videotaped material in^ isolation from the- overall 'effects of the cur- 
s'^xricTjlar innovations. There is no control groi:^, no class of Students 
who tried .to learn tKe same material witholit 'a videotapingncrapacity , / 



* * . ■ 

for there had been np prior attempt to teach the material now included • 
in the- conmiuiication^curriculum' at Memphis State University. Indeed, 
so cl6sely is the videotaping capacity built into the entire curr^cular 
conception that in mp.ny coses' it would be impossible to cover the same 
material without specially-produced video tapes.- Nor is* it possible ^ v 
to compare the Memphis Stat.e experiences with Jbhose of other universl'tie^. 
Several universities h|ave attempted to respond to the recoimnendations 
^"^o'f tlie Wihgspread conferees, and a few have tied their attempt into a 
'videotaping capacity'. The program at Memphis State, however, .,hais- devel- 
oped independently and is believed to be unprecedented at this tiiue, 
both in the conception. Qf programs proTiuced from broeidcast material 
especiorlly for the cla3%room aiid in the extent of usage of vicietptaped 
material throughout the curriculum. In the final analysis, only rough 
estimates of the effectiyjenes-s of videotaped material 'can be tna^,. 
b'atfed only on the impressions of . students and the experience/or in- 
structors* who ^ used th^ tapea^. j \ I ' ' ' 




Student Vie.ws ' . * • 

Nearly. all of the students exposed to the use of videotaped ' documents 
in a lecture format found the. experience "interesting" and "infojrmative." 
There was soih^ discopifort 'for them, however, f*or all ^^It the need for 
a textl)ook Of some sort. Instructors indicated that \heir usual, class- 
room examinations seemed to confirm the conclusions ofNthe Na-iional Con- 
ference *on Visual Literacy, tha% the students in spite- of ^t heir discom-* 
fort Iparned and retained information as well or better from videotaped 
documents as fvor/i f)rinted documents. * When textbooks were^^ded as re- 
quirements in the freshman course, student discomfort d«crea5HT3r-=-^ven 
though all examinations were ,^:aken strictj.y from videotapes •and lectures 
with no use at'^all made of the textbooks.. Our conclusion Va^ that stu- 
dents haVe been, conditioned to a linear* bias and feel comfortable only 
when that bias is reinforced. At the same time, however, students have 
by, their exposure to mass communications developed a ^igh degree of vis- ' f- 
ual literacy of which they are tonaware^ The use of ^> textbook^. as "sky- 
hook" 'therefore frees the student to relate in a natural, xmb^ased way 
to videotaped documents. . . ■ • - * . 

instructor Views 

All instructors involved in the project gave their unqualified endorse- ^ 
"meht of the videotaped material provided them." Some had difficulty 
adapting their lecture style to sometimes lengthy videotape segments, 
but even these instructors saw the weaicness to be. in their inexperi;ence 
in .dealing with the new technology and'^ not in the concept; itself. All 
^ffelt that the availability of such material permitted them to discuss 
communicat;ion and rhetorical tljeories in the context of "real" events 
rather thaia in the \abstraet^All felt , therefore, a much greater degree 
of student understanding and involvement than they had experienced in 
"drier" courses attempting to cover some of the same material.. i^ ^ 

•These reactions, of course, do not constitute an eval'Ctation' of the ^f^ 
effe,ctiveness of videotaped material^, in^the cpmmunications classroom.^ 
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."Many questions are posed for future research, but nd surveys or^ 
^^mentg havj^-jst provide*d answers. ^ \ . 



yeri- 



Recognitlon: of the Course '. • ^ . 

.Though the course is required only of majoi's in rhetoric jand communciation 
arts, for example, the freshman course using<the most videotaped matei»ia3\ 
attracts more than 250 students ^per year, an increase ^from ik in 1970 
when the first ' experimental secj^JU^n of the course was 'offered. The,.sjlc- 
cess of the Memidiis Stiite approach has also attractea natibtial at^ntion* 
The technique was defcoustratjed to^honors student^ and professors fr,om 
29 ujiiversijiiels in 3,2 states and Canada at the !)ePauw University Urider- 
graduate Hon6rs> Conference; jjn Greencastle , In^ddana., March i^-i2„ 1975. 
SJbudent response was especiiap.ly enthusiastic . This p^p^gram ^alitracted 
the 'attention' of the SoutheitH Speech Corapivinication Association 'and| the' 
SoutheOT RegifDndl ^aucatibnj Board. ' Parti cxilar.l^ interested In^tha fresh- 
/man.course, t|tie SSCA and SR^B requested that a Special short-lcoufae work- 
shop based vOni th|e Memphis State experience be conducted j.n AtiaQt;a/ 
'October l6-la, 1975. Three ufii versifies ,l:iave already 'requested/ detailed 
information fi^om us so- that they might model curricular r^visioijis after 
the Memphis St'ate experiience. •> ^ r /'* . : ^ ^ 



A CONCLUDING THOUGHT 

We are much t&e^ close to o\ir experience with applying a viedotaping 
capacity in the* cbmmvini cations classroom to hav6' confidence ih any mea- 
sure of the significairK^ or effectiveness of 'the ^urrlctllar. modifications 
which have;been made. Etooigh encouragement has -bgen received^ however, 
to mak^ us believe that^ our>x^rimentation ultimg^tely will, bear'fruit. 
When the experience pf a few yeal^ , both at Mem^hisi, State' and at other ' 
UBiversities choosing to.fbllpw the'^^e path, can b^.^. epllected,^ an- ac^^^ 
ditional report might put the fevaluatiorjNQn firmer groiond. For now it' 
is' enough to demonstrate a way of using ra^d^y advancing videotrape 
technology to implement the recommei^dations^oJ^s^^e WingSpread Conference. 
The end result, I think,, will be a modernization "^nd an improvement of 
the communicatiorfs curriciilum in contemporary universities. 
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APPENDIX A 



Description and Daily ^alendar^ of Course, Introduction /to RheJ 

Connhuni cation Art^, Speech 178I / 



.c and 



DESCRIPTION 



/ 



/ 




Both "for the student desiring a wide* liberal arts .background, arid es- 
pecially for th^ student begining the formal study of co^o^iaaication, an 
- introduction to rhetoric and' commvini cation art6 has /been designed to 
'define as well as possible "ohe scope and limits of the infruence of com- 
munic9.tion on hti^ian li-fe. This is" a survey course intended to sensitize 
the "stud^at^ to. the existence ipf an environment oJLsymbols which e^cists ^ ' 
to gxj>de hiS' every behavior. ; It ds our belief that] most people living 
he modern woYl'ci are nearly oblivious to th^^r symbolic environm^ht 
y beii-eve that^a movie caiji onlySqntertain*, that novels are s'impl^l a 
pastime,, and that news programs comniunicate "Yactu€.l" information. ' ^ 
Rarely^does the general citizenry * recognize'' the use; 6f the various iijb.de^ 
of communication to persuade*. ,Our mission in this course is to illus- 
trate how all forms Of communication shape values and control the be- 
havior of thosjg^ who receive it. To accomplish this task, we will"niort 
-argue diarecticiMly in I^tures; rather, we will show the student spe- / 
cific examples of '"documentcfrom every 'field of communicatioij whi>clt x 
have been used, .consciously or unconsciously , to propagataL-fecifh iti^' 
particular causes or'Cjoeliefs . * ^ ■ J ' 

Though the course is built almost entirely around material^ viewed and 
discussed in class the following books are required as texts: f 

I : a. Brent D. Peterson, Gerald M. Goldhaber, and R. Wayne face, eds., 
Comnimitatixin P-^obe^. Chi?: ago: ' Science Research Associsites,, 
197^^. ^ ' ' ^ ' 

1.^ Robert Heinleinr, S^ong^'^n a S^t^ge Lonff-^New '•York Berkley* 
Mediallion, 1969^,. ' ' 



Session 



, DAILY CALENDAR 

Topic ^ ^ x^^..^" 

Course Introduction & Videotape Discussion, " 
of Symbols." 



The Environme: 



V 




There is an "ecology!' of language an^l images -as^Nrmch as th^e 
is an ecology 'of air, water, and earth. To tonderste^d it, 
you must be ^aware lof : ' 

1. The .Communication Process 

2. The Ftonction and S^cope'' of Rhetort.c ^ . * .* 
Television -Docximentaries , "But 3.B This Progress?" 

There has b^en an' "infori^ation ^xploston" which has Caused , 



24 



; Session 
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Topic 



a great 'jiiversity in the symbolic environments of the 'j^a.^t 
three generations \ ' . / 

padio Programining : The' Rhetoric of* Music *' , - 

. r ■ . • n 

Music is a channel of conimvinica-ifcidn .used to persuade ,as 'well 
-as to^ entertain. It is a major contributor to th4 environment 
of symbols. - _ * > ■ ' » '"^j, - 

"The Trouble^with Rock" 

Music is such a powerful mediiom of communication that it can 
become t^he center^ of a social, political, and mn -r piAtL^^^ii^^- ^ 

Coramtmication and the Question -of yalue: Debate on the Idberal-r 
ization of abortion "^awg. ^, ; ,; i 

* , . ' . ' ' ^ ' / I / ' * 

Mass communication magnifies even ihe mps.t personal" oj(* irTorai | 
questions as "the T>ublic mind" deliberates serious. fco|)ics.i • 



Communication and the Question of Value: "Mau^e^i-races 
reality of late.pregnajicy and. ab 



'tile 




Television* shews^,,5^¥Jg,S^tly only to entertain;^^"jamuse 

often concealargiaments Tpr aQd/or agai^is^^^^tj^^ns of value. 

Communication and the B-uiJ^i3jg;;Jif-^^ Three ^ 

differenl^ f%.m:©d4tor^5[trC7tQgether versions of a 

•scene from "Gunsmoke." ^ • 

For a time we developed in^Amerlca a ^'Western ^fer^a 11^ Ethi'c" 
because of the men diade hero'^s in the fiction we "hsfe.d for en- 
tertainment. The same film fcjotage can be used to communicate 
-several entir^ely different impressions of the Ameipi can Hero. 

Communication and the Building qf the American Villain:- \ Archie 
Bunker and Family illustrate the process of stereotyping, and 
Joe Mannix confronts television's first black villain. 



Men are made ihto^" images by the etefeotyiies into which they , 
"are forced. Because pf social condition? and the demands. of 
current value commitments^ sometimes a villain, cannot be merely 
- . bad he must be a thoroughly evil creature. ' ' " 

9 ^ The- Heroic ahd the Villainous in 'Chi^ldren's Litet-ature^ -^rol \, 
Chandler Harris ' s characters confront one anoJiJjiier in Uncle 
RemUs's story. 

What we believe\ to be heroic oi^ villainous is programmed intp 
us at an early age. Such beliefs are based on social conditions 
prevalent at, the time stories are told and upon our ^perceptions 
of character relationships. ^ - . 



ERLC 



Television;! '3- Kiddie Cartoons: Bugs;BuzuQr, Superfriends, and 
Captain/Marvel ail deal vith ar^^et^ypal moral. ;^d: political 
.problems. ^ ^ ' ' ^ *; 

"Socialization" is largely a mattej? qf- perstiasUott, of holding 
up the' "right" models -for "mbnkey-see-ropnkey-do" childrei 
Are they" really the "right'* models? ^ * 

. # * ■ , ^ 

Preliminary Examination „ \ 



idome : understandings 



intended to find o xi, whether 



'^t your 



On€ hpur examination, es^ay type, 
or not you are ayare* of and. have 
pymbolic erliyironment . /'^ 

iRhetorip-aiid Politics :i John Kenrt^dy*'^ ^naugur^jl Addk-ess. i-llusr 
t rates the presence (j)f "magic" inj.the.l>netof'ic of, tjjiie" Presidency. 

The President must be more than kj man, a superman sorts', , 
capabj^e or working ^iagi(|; and speaking truthfully irl the name^../*. 
, of "tljevpe^ple."'^. ; .j .■ ! . . :■ , ' ' ' •. I 




^e P^fesident 's Use of the News Medie: Nixon' s Fi^st .PreSfe. \ 
"CJonfe|^e?nie-§il^j^a^^ ^' ' " I ' "^s^. - ^ 

^esi>iohs at ^* Press Coh^^r^nci'^^fi^ caref\illy. 
When pi«5perly useS, such conferences* can greatl7"Tifi§^£aaS_e the 
power of ' a Pres^i&ent. " 

^Tele^HfiLiorC^ the Presid^ntls-^Kfbl^i^^ Nixpn's Speech 

on Watergate Denyii^g Knowledge or Involvement ^ 

Mas^ conimunicktlon puts the lar-gest 'audience in history l^efore 
a clDrjten^orary President. 

Terevision and Public 'Debate: ' Edward R. Murrow exposes the 
tactics .of Sen. Joseph McCarthy's commtonist witch-hunt 



The ^iine betweenfa leader's teagjiLc and a demagogue's ^use of 
rhetora^c is riot always easily tonderstood. 

Tele^t^on'.News: The Making of a Program ' - \ 

The procepB of making a news -show calri ofteth^encoUrage an up- . 
conscious "bias." 'Headlihes 'rarelVitell the/^^ story'. \ 

Television News: ^ A 0^>i3^^a-risbn of tne Three. Networks News Cov- 
erage, on a Sin^^ Day, Aijigust^. 5^ ^ ' L 

Are the national^ networks \"biased"? .Who decidep wha^ is. "news"? 
How does their decision affect yolir 



\ 



. , ' • , ■ ■ /■ ■. • ^ 

sslon ^' ^ , Topic / ' . 

18 preliminary Examination • - \ ' 

One hour examination, ^ssay-type, intended^ to discover what ^ 
understanding ycju have of the relatidxiship .tetweea^ rhe'^oric 
and' politics. ' . " . / / * ' 

19 Societal Rhetoric: An *ideolo^ is formed and propagated' in , 
the first propaganda film, "Triomph' 4e1^ Willen" 

'Hiltei/m^de FsLdciam into .an attractive db^eam, a dream of ,great-r 
ness/which w^g, in a sense, humanism drawn to the absurd. How^ 
would you h&ve reacted io his" magic? [ / ^ / • 

. * , { - . ' . • , , 

20" The Concept of ^"People": Hitler's permans 

' ■ ■ '' 4"'''* ^jI 

• A nation is defined almost as much by. its histoiy^ and its rhgt-. /J\ 
oric aS'by' its jgeography and language /.v^ In Gerpan 'history*, ^or ' 
exBJnple, Poland w^s the villainous aggx^ssii^e pow^r wh^ich 'forcda. . 

Hitler's invasion of 1936. * .' - v . /• 

* " • • ■ ■■ ' f . 

21 American Pfopagandaf . "W];^'We Fifeht" , . " 

Though this' ia the land of the free, we are in the.propag&|ida * • 
business, and we have been, fo/, some time. Wiy.ip it neces-^ 
sary to propagandize? I8 it just *'psyching up" for war' as y 
' . for a jSotlsfall . game? ^ % ' * ■ a 

22 The Rhetoric of Literature: StAongOJi 4jn a SViongt Land ^ 

■ '^'^ ^ 1^ • ' ' ' ^ ' :\ ■ 

Can the nov^l persuade you without your knowing it? Is* Michael 
Valentin^ Smith jreally a Messiah, or^is he more like the itartism j 
1' , version x>f Adolph Hitler?: Would you be: a "waterbrother or 
a^re ybu a cancj^idate for "zapping"? . jf 

The Rhetoric bf Social Protest American^ Agitate AgMnst the 
Establishment* ' ' ' / r . * . <. 

As these, clips Indj^cate,. Messiahs of the extreme left *and;of 
/ the extreme right use mUch the same rh'etbricr. . | ^ ] 

2k ' Rhetoric and the Mass Movement: Martih Luther King and £he 

Struggle for Black Lil;ieration , X ' ' ' ' ^ 1 

How impjt^^t was rhetoric, in begitlningiand sustaining the 
Civil- Rights Ntpvem^nt? , ♦ ' 

25 > . Rhetoric and <the Mass Movement: Stoke ;iey Carmichael visits 
,< ../I* Memphis Stat.e in behalf of.Sfekbu Toi*re. . 
f ' ^ ^ A • '■ \ \> ' '■ 

Sometimes one* s on^-y access to -power is t^hrough rhetoric. / 
I J^gic'^men make^ outrageous ^ideas seeBji attrac1>ive» even t of. those ' 
1 who "^dis'agree with them. ^ ' • 



Sejs'sion ' • ' / Topic , " • 

?6 Rhetyoric and the Cultural Revol^ti9n: ^ "When Hair, Cazne to Memphis" 

A new ciilture, a "revolution/' is defined and 'recognized -by - ' 
it's symbols^. ' How *^o^ the old cultures react to it? 

27 Final Examination • i • . . " 

A two-hour', comprehensive, essay-itype final e^xajnination will be 
administered^ during the regularly scheduled t^ime for your section^,^ 



' SYSTEMATIC OBSERVATIONAL STRATEGY IN STAFF ^ DEVELOPMENT^ 

Vomld A.- DMm and Stzvzn M., Rq66, V(tpaAXm(iyvt foundatioM o^ EdaCjoJUon 
/ and ^ /' . 

' • A, 8e>tt Wei)fa, ?Ko{iU6ix)m£, LabOAotonif ExpojUznao^ 

Improving classr6t>m instruction i^. one of the crucial problems faciii^ ^ 
higher education ^today. There w^uld be few teachers , administrators J / 
or students who would disagree i^-th the need for better teaching. ' Yeif 
in spit^ of this eoncern, thei?^ are few good opportunities for collage 
teachers to work with other ]/rofessional educators pn improving their 
own t/eaehing abilities. Many faculty members are aware of the nec 
to improve, their teaching^ but become woefully frusti'ated "by not halv- 
ing a "vehicl^e" or instrioment of change - i.e., a st^a^f d^velopme'nt 
program. Eble (1972) noted this lack ,of istaff developjhent prograin^ when 
he reported -on the American Associstl^ion of University Professors /spon- 
sored ProJ^ect 'to Imprpv'e College Teaching. Ife '^f ound/ tl^t few univer- 
sities and colleges had more tha^i token staff develcromerrt programs* 
Even those schools thait had "functioning" staff development programs 
HgX^ groping for the most appropriate ways to help /faculty ^members be- 
cofme better teachers. ' ' • 

The* pioneering works of Anderson (19^5)/, Medley aAd Mitzel (l963),*and 
Flanders (196O,' 1963, 1965|, 1970^ have Aishercid ±ri a flood of interest , 
in observing classroom processes systematicaAly and objectively. The 



work of these individuals *has stimulat/ed^a welter of observational sys- 
tems and/or iristruments tjaat may be u?ed to observe teacher-student in- 
teraction. Rpsen§hine and Furst (1973) estimatp that there are well 
over one hundred observatic^ systems /available 1 Some of the available 
system^ have little or no 4iormative data while/ others have several vol- . 
umes written on their standardizatioii and research. 

Flanders (l970) and Ober ^et al. (I97l) V^esexft cogent arg;umentg for the 
tise of systematic observation for self-evalu^1?iori purposes and recommend 
strategies far its \ise. Ober et. al. (1971 ) suggest the followingr 

By u^ing the dat«r collected with an observation system, the 
teacher can improve his personal pergeptioh of what occurs in . 
his classr9om with a more objective analysts of what actually 
occurs. Observation ^sterns are* simply means of obtaining . 
feedi)ack about certain dimensions 9f the classroom. The 



teacher may compare his intent or objectives vlth ,the' action; 
, Qr data collected, and thereby , obtain a basis from which to 
modify fuirther plans to change directions entirely to achieve 
the objectives* {p-.36) 

The above description by Ober et al . of a strategy tor using systematic 
obseinration describes rather well the implied ideas of many/atithprs v con- 
cerning the use of systematic obsoirvation * (e.g. , Fianders, A9tO; Amlddn 
& Hi:piter, 1966; Gollowoj^, I968) It mi^t therefore be referred to as 
the "systematic observation strategy ; 7 acknowledging that' various authors 
and researcher^ might change the wording but keep intact the basic 'sug- 
gested procedures. ^ 4 . 

ft 

Ober et al . {19T1> P- 36)- summarized a review of in-service and pre-ser- 
vice projects that used systematic observation:' "Studies of teachers 
who have been trained in an observation system indl^jated intensffied 
awareness of the teaching-learning' situation." The authors suggested 
that the ultimate value of the systematic -observation process depended 
upon what Use the "teacher made of this greater awareness. It is mor^ - 
than prebable, that becoming aware of classroom interafction is^indeed -the 
easiest pf^rt of the entire process of improving 'instruction. 



PURPOSE ^ • 

It was the purpose. of this study fo ^eld^teat the systematic observation 
survey for improving teaching with four volunteer te^aching-assistonts 
in the College of Education at' Memply^is State University during the fall 
semester of 197^ • This field-testing attempted to further ascertain 
whether the systematic observation * strategy could.be a usef\il vehicle 
for improving teaching through a univei'sity-^wide program. ^ Vith this 
goal in mind, t^he investigators attempte(i^o"' create' an ^envi^ronment in' , ^ 
whicTi. volunteer* participants could exajnine their own teaching* behaVior 
and design ways to improve the interaction patterns in their -classjes. 
Through self-examination, the volunteers established their 6w& goals, ^ 
• with no value statements or judgements offered by the investigators, 
Self-examination, pe:^s'onalized goal setting and* planning were encour- . 
aged as an appropriate strategy ^or the impro^ment of instructors in 
thi^ setting. Essentially, the investigators constructed the follow- 
ing format ♦for the study: 



1. I A 1;ifeacher recognized a need to change his/her class^rQom behaviors 

2. An observation system was selected analyze those components 
of the* classroom that were of interest. 

3. The classroom behavior of the teacher iand students wasf video- 
taped and coded by the -teacher or an interested colleague.. 

U. Feedback from the observation system was. given to the teacher 
for self-evaluation; V ' - Ijf 

5. The teacher Consiilted with instructional strategies personnel. 

6. The feedback was utilized by the teacher in planning another 
lesson. , ' 

7. The observatjion system was re-used. " 



r-' ' ' ' METHOD 

The presi&iit section describes plrocedures employed in the field'^-^testing 
of the systematic ,'Ob^rvation strategy. 

# . " • * * ' * , 

Participants - * . 

In a summary of research on self-confrontation by videotaping. Puller 
(1973) concluded that those who oeui "handJ-e self-confrontation are those 
who are ready to' change their bohayipr 'and feel .confident to do so, 

.»'0n th^basis *of this reasoliing, graduate teaching assistants who ap- 
peared to' fit this description were contacted about possible participa- 
tion in the project. . The first four persons Contacted voiuriteer^d. 
All volunteers had already been assigned to teach one of the basic un- 
d€{rgrp.duate courses offered by the ^epartmeat , of Foundations of Educa- 

' tioh. Since participation in the project was completely voluntary .the 
present group, is by .no means considered to comprise a .representative 
samplje of university instructors; rather,,, it* is viewed as *a select group 
of :J.ndivi duals who possess* the willingness €uid desire t€> improve their 
effectiveness as .instructors, 

• . ' * . ' ^ 

Obser'/ation Instrument • - • . 

The Reciprocal Categories Syst.em (RCS)*, developed by Ober, Bentley, smd 
Millejr (l971-)» was selefcteci as the observational instrument to be used 
in-'=€fi(^ project ; The-RCS-is desi^fijd to provide feedback- on nine differ- 
/ ent -ye rbal behavior^: -warming, acijepting, clarifying, questioning, re- 
sponding; initiation, , directing, correcting, &mi cooling (see Appendio^ 
A ) • ' " , , ' ^ * 

. Utilike mdny obg^l^vational instruments, the RCS provides a Measure of 
i each category for both students and the teacher. The data on class- 
- ropm' interaction ^ere considered potentially the most helpful- in, deter- 
mining the degree of ^cbngr^uence between classroom ideals^and actualities 
In general, the RCS was viewed as desirable in that it coiild provide 
feedback oq sever^' important dimensions in the classroom, including: \^ 
a) a measure of the socio-emotional climate; b) an assessment ybf the 
relative degree of teacher-studeifxt jtrerbal interaction; ^nd c)/some in- 
dication of the type of verbal interaction which takes place /in/the 
Classroom. • ^ ' ^ 

a. ZdonJjiq ' 

The data collection procedures for the RCS essentially involved cat- 
egorizing classroom verbal behavior which had been ^recorded on video/ 
tapes. The observer, recorded the' type of' behavior that occured at 
three-second intervals ,:'usin"g the n\imDer of the specifib descriptive cat- 
egory to .which the observed behavior most clearly related. This' tempo 
was varied xJhljrr^ when more than one type of behavior took^^l^iaGe within 



the same three-aecond interval. When this occurred, the observer dls^ 
regarded the time interve^ and recorded the appropriate category numbers 
in sequence. Additional details on data collection and interpretation^ 
are described in Ober et al. (I97l)f ' • - a' 



In summary, the RCS was viewed as' a desirable instrument in the sense^ 
that it could provida clear und interpretable information concerning 
both teacher and student verbal behavior.. 0\\eT et^ al • (l97l) report 
very respectable levels of rater reliability for the RCS. ^The authors 
indicate that gefnetrally a Scott's Coefficient (Scott, 1955) o^^^X = -TO 
can be achieved by most' serioug RCS observers. ^ 

The project was' implemented In two separate phases, each of which will 
be summarized separately iti the following sections. 

• Preparatory Pha6^ Several weeks prior to the actual iSlpiementation of 
the systematiQ observation program, the major concern^ were directed to 
^soliciting the participation of volxmteer teaching .assistants , procuring 
videotapes and taping equipment , and training project personnel (spe- 
cii*ically, three faculty members and one graduate assistant) in the 
operation of equipment and use of the observational instrument/ The 
latter task was considered particularly important in the case of the 
graduate assistant who was to be assigned the maior responsibility for 
codingAhe observeLd behaviors. It was considered essential' that the . 
feedback providedr.N:to participants reflect bcith consistency and accuracy- 
in observe^r Judgemeht^ . ^ ' ' ^ 

Ober et al . (l971^ have indicated that in studies involving .the use of.; 
the RCS or some siinilar instrument , .i?iter7rater* agreement often- is re- | 
garded as an acceptable inde:^. of .Validity. ^' The suggested procedure is - 

* to have the individual observer rate his own accuracy of classification 
through comparisons , with- such criterion measures as 'expert Judgment. 
Accordingly th^ preparatory period' of the present project was used, 

in part, to assess inter-rater agreement between the graduate assistai(^ti 
and* two of the faculty members , both Of whom had previous experience | 
with the RQS. The /validity study involved having the. observers code 
classroom behaviors, using 15-minute segments from four sample videor 
tapes. Af'ter coding each l5-minute segment , ^,the observers were en- 
co^uraged to/cojnpare response's and discuss any obvious individual dij 
tereftces iiy interpreting and applying specific observational categories. 
. The int;er- rater reliability analysis yielded Scott's coefficients ^fng- 
ing frc^ 'X^ . 55 to r= .92. It is noted, however,, that six out of ibhe 
eight reliability estimates exceeded the recommexlded leVel of £ = jHO. 
Also, a^ might be expebted, the amovini of agreement between observers 
tended to increase over trials. These results were interpreted sug- 
gesting that satisfactory levels of consistency and accuracy in '<^l>s6r^^ 
Judgments had been achieved/. / / 



/ 



■ ■ ■ ■ \ 

Operational Phase , A schematic of the baWc procedures employed duriAg. ^ 
the operational phflse of the project is sApwn' in Figure 1. The 'opera- 
tional phase was initiatisd vitji a general Orientation session aitended 
by the project staff and the four volunteer^gparticlpants. The major 
purpose of the orientation was to familiari2;e the part^icipants with the 
speqific purposes and procedures of the project^ Also discusjsed w^re 
systematic observational strategies in general, and the RCS ijn parfibiular/ 

The first five weeks foll'owirjg the orientation session were used to 'v^deo- 
t^pe three clas^ sessions for each volunteer participant. NO fee^tb^c 
regardirjg these sessions was provided vintil the completion ojr the third 
videotaping.. Th^ ratio^^ale for delaying th^ provision of^.f1eedback Was : 
(a) to $lL1ow the volvinteer participant' to relax somewhat if tfie video- 
taping was euixiety-producing; and (b) to insure ample opportmiity to 
sample minimally the volvinteer^s teaching repejft^ire.^^ -At the completion "^ 
of each^ taping session, the graduate .assistant coded' the rec orded behavior 
in' terin^ of the RCS, and transferred the data to summary foims. 

On-ce the data for the first three sessions were collected and summarized, 
eadh Jrolunteer attended a two-hour {minimum) meeting with ait least two . 
of tj:ie project facilitators. The" preliminary discussion at( these meetings 
generally involved a review of project objectives with addl|'^iional time^ 
set aside to answer any quejstions pose43y.-1^. ^volionteer • The volunteer 
was tjhen apked to respond in written form to"^uestions concerning his 
^pX>/^ital teaching philosophy^ instructional goals, NLand perceived success 
at accompli ahiiig these goalia.;. The volunteer participant ^s'then shown 
the RCS data\ from /his three"%aped -classes. Excerpts from^xhe videotapes 
werej also l'ei^;i,ayed. After thfe tapes were shown, Hhe project facilitators' 
initiated dls^ssion concerning -^he congruency between tbp volvlnteer*s 
goals and observed behavior. The self-confrontation was 'encouraged in 
as warm and facilitative atmosphere as was possible.. Thjt facilitators ' 
used a reflective, non-directive approach, the purpdse off which was to 
reinforce aelf-confrontatio^ by thfe voltonteer. The volimteer was also 
' encouraged to ^provide consti*uctive feedj)ack^ and opinions of the project. 
Toward the conclusion of the session, the participant was req.uested to • 
choose one or two specific behaviors (as measured by the RCS) that he/ 
she would like to change - that is, \^ork towai^d g;reater congruence be*^ 
tween stated goals and actual classroom behavior. 

The process involvixig the videotaping of a class, followed by a feedback 
session with the facilitators, was repeated two more *times during the 
sejnester. Upon termination of the project (five videotapings with 'cor- 
responding feedback for feach participant), phenoia^eno logical feedback 
(mostly, pers'^ial impressipns of the project) was solicited from the 
participants, graduate assistant, and project facilitatorSv^ -This in- 
. formaliion was used in conjunction with the RCS data to make ^*ecommend- . 
atioj/s for a^wider application o-r^tiie staff d^elopment model fields 
tes"red,in this study, \ 

■ ■/ ^ • . ' ■ ' . • , ■ 

■ ' CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 'AND ^COMMEII]DATIONS / 
The purpose of the project was to obtain/information about/ the practi- 
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Feedback 
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Feedback i 
Session 1 
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nVolunteej: A ..;.li...2 3. 



-Volunteer B 



U...^..Mr...^........^....3..,^ 



^Volunteer C ....1...^.2 3. 



.Volunteer D 1 2 3. 



,^........^..:.3.,.^ 



* TPhe numbers represent videotstping sessions in the classroom. 



< Figure 1. Schematic of procedures used in field-testing of systematic observational strategy 



cality and effectiveness of a 9ysTematic\|bservation strategy when used 
in staff development. Consequ ci^tr l y ^ -^tfee-m ai lw ^ - feeug of the project eval- 
uatiQn involves the impressions V)f the partic35l||^ting personnel. Those . 

/impress'ions are cpnveyed in thisXsection throu^S^e 'c6ncj.uding obser- 
vations of the project directors apd their reGommeii^tions for futXire 
investigation in the area,. . \ ; 



CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS \ . ; 

• . . ^ . \ ' y ^ 

Th^ concluding observations are developed aroijnd geaeral question^ that 
were of interest to the project directors^. ' 

. 1. How do "partrcipating personnel re^olfd to the systematic olDser^ 
vation strate®r? / / 

a. ^ Was it difficult obtaining voluntvCers? 

• ^ . . * 

The first, four teaching assistants who* were^ cont^.cted about this project 
volunteered with enthusiasm after hearing a brief (j^escription of the 
project. The assistants were not given any ^additional released time 
.or compensation for their participation. , ^ In Effect,- the volunteers ex*- r 
pressed what appeared tcs),be a healthy curiosity about thei> own teach- 
ing; behdvior and jwere interested in th'e possibilities the project would 
offer in terms of professional and personal growth. 



What was the reaction ^of the teaching assistants to the 
actual systematic obs'ervation procedures? , ^ * 



The procedures used in the project called for making three videotapes 
before providing the volunteer participants with any type of' feedbacks. 
This* procedure seenofed to be warranted, since the instructors- ajad. their 
students both exhibited some initial einxiety about the presence of the 
taping equipment in the room, as compared to later claais sessions. The 
camera became less threatening, on the second and third videotapings - 
as «was evidenced by greater spontaneity -and fewer 'glances toward the 
camera. . ^ , ^ . 

The consultation sessions were relatively tons.tructui'ed. The project 
was designed to have at least two of* the project directors^ provide^ a 
non-threatening and supporti^ve environment in which the voltmteer par- 
ticipants could react to their videotapes and' analyses of verbal inter^ 
action* This proflbdure worked relatively well. The vo3.unteer partici- 
pants seemed to be at ease during consultation and all tf*elt free to 
speculate alOud"* about some dimensions of their class session. The par- 
ticipants^ also seemed wilJLing arid eager to hear probing comments about" 
their class sessions. >At no time, however, did the*" project directors 
criticize a participant's behavior. At' the' end'of the consultation 
sessions ea^h participant was asked if there was anything he would like 
to work. on and change for his n^3ct videotaping session. In each case, 
some behavior, usually a verbal behavior, was identified by the par- 
ticipant >as warrajiting change. ^ 



As a result of * the two consultation sessions held with each participant. 



ErJc 



/ 



?8 * ' . . 

the project direotbrs feel a great deal ntpre investTgation iS' needed in 
this coniponent of .the systemtic observation strategy. It is difficult- 
tO' assess the true impact of the. consultation sessions when so few were 
actually held. ^ It may be,^that the consultation sessions need to begin 
-as they- did in this project, providing support and nurture, and then be- 
come more confrontive where consultants perceive incongruities between 
teacher goals knd actual classroom behaviors. n 

It was ^also the feeling of the project directors that some of the emphasis 
in the consultation session^ . should be directed toward helping the teach- 
er change classroom structure and instructional mateiMals. In the past, 
and in this pro^Ject, the major assumpt*ioh was that tjie systematic obser- 
Xatipn strategy could perhaj)s improve instruction merely by helping . 
teachers change their own verbal and non-verbal ' behavior. Although 
this assumption continues to be worthy of consideration^ it may be naive 
fo assume that change da teacher-behavior alone is erai^ugji to Improve " 
instruction to a significant degree.' . * . \. 

The reaction of the participants ^su.ggested that the systematic o^serva- 
liion process was an e^jjoyable, personal and professional experience. 
They acknowledged they 'discovered things about themselves that "tthey / • 
had not been aware of previously. -Too, they expressed som^ relief at 
knowing that the process of self-oonfrontation was -not. so ominous- \ 
spector as it has^ sometimes be'exj portrayed. , . 

- . • . » * 

, It s,eems appropriate here to say a few words about the reactions of ^th6r 
facility members who wei^e ia.ware.of the project. On several , ocaasions the 
consxiltation sessions were interrupted by a faculty member coming^into 
the room. They tyjtipally asked questions abput the project and express-ed 
an interest in the possibilities of offering' a similar -^service for full- 
time faculty. Inasmuch a^' this had been the lohg-range goal of the - 
project directors 'from, the beginning, it was with some , optimism that 
we ver^ .able to answer in the affirmative. Only a request for vol\m- . 

'teers for such a university program will answer the question about the . , 
depth of interest really expressed. . - . * . 

C. What were- the students ' reaction tQ the systematic observation 
strategy? - . ' 

Although no actual data were collebted on tlie Reactions of the students 
in videotaped classes, informal discussions with students by the partic- 
ipants and project, directors suggested a very positive reaction to tjlie 
entire process. Students indicated they were a little nervous and- self^ 
'^conscious during *^the first few videotaping sessions, but. they quickly 
decided to ignore the camera and get on with 'the business at hand.* 
Many students expressed 6. desire to see more such programs developed , 
to help teachers i-mprove instruction. Some students recommended of- ^ ^ 
fering a course where they could be more 'involved in^the analysis of 
the teacher-student interaction. * ^ 

2. Wais the systematic observation strategy, helpful in improving ^ 
instruction? • . 

Jhe question of how effective the systematic observation strategy was I 
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in improving instruction was, of coujrse, a centi*^ concern in the pro- 
ject.' At the outset, however, it was decided that it 'would not be . feas- 
ible tc^ investigate the question statistically. With so few partici- 
pants and a limited number of taping and consiiltation sessions, a statis- 
tical analysis would be essentially meaningless. Jnstead-.it was^decided 
to evaluate subjectively the feelings and responses* of -tjie personnel in- . 
vplved'^t the project directors, the teacher-participdiit,s, and their, stu- 
dents. It was recognized that thia approach has serious limitations, 
and is, perhaps, bette^ suited to hypothesis formulatibn than to con- 
"telusions. ^. ^ * 

On the basis of a i^ub^ectlVe analysis of the data, it appears, partici- 
pants were sometimes, but npt always, able to make the desired changes. 

Each of the ouif participants indicated a desire to increase his Own 
verbal •reinforcement (Category #2 on the RCS and clarification of stu- 
dent responses (Category #3 on the RCS). The patterns of these catego- 
ries increased anddecreasedwith such variance that it is not possible 
to make conclusive statements about changes pade. The participants " 

^acknowledged they were some^at surprised at .their low levels of cat- 
egories #2 and 3 but were not able to make substantial changes (to* their ^ 
satisfaction) in their.actual in-class behayior in the short period of 

^time allowed^ by .the project. . 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



/- ft • . - 

On the oasis of the experience of 'the persons involved in the project,* 

the following recommendations are made: ' * 

1. The systematic observation strategy as described an^i implemented 
in this project produced results encouraging enough" to warrant 

p its further and more extensive field-testingVin educational 
.i systems.'^ , , - • 

*> . ■ * ' ' \ ^ ■ , V. ' ■ ^ 

2. . The use of consultation sessions with colleagues, or resource 

people seems to be a neces'fefibry part of the .systematic er vat ion 
strategy when used for staff development pui^oses. Furthjer in- 
vestigation might "be 'directed towar^ establishing some movement . 
XR the. consultation sessions from a facilitative - atmosphere to 
one characterized by more confrontation. ^ . ' 

3. The systematic observation strategy, when used as a part of a 
staTf development program, needs to be util^ized over an exten- 
sive period of time, i.e. six to nine months.' This recoramend- 

\ »ation is based on the premise that for most persons teaching 
behaviors are an extension of long-established behavioral and ^ 
- attitude patterns that change slowly jand grudgingly, 

\. Future investigations , mi^t well make greater opportunities for gtu 
dent participation in providin^r feedback on a teacher' n behavior. 

5. Additional projects such as this one shoxad try to extend the ob- 
servational analyses to non-^verbal dimensions. Although the 
verbal component of the classroom is Important, the nontverbal 
^ aspects of beha'vior may be equally or more important. . j * 
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APPENBIX A 
The Reciprocal Category System 
, Description pT /verbal ^Behavior 



Category Niiraber 
Assigned to Party 2 
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1 



» "WARMS ^(INFORMALIZES) THE CLIMATE" ; Tends to open up arid/or eliminate ' 
the tension of the situation; praises or encourages the aq^tlon, behavior, 

•comments, ideas, and/or contributions of another; jokes *that rej.ease ten- 
sion not at the expense of others; accepts and clarifies the feeling tone 
o;^ another in a friendly manner (feelings may be^ positive or negative;' 
predicting or recalling the' feelings of another are Inclj^ed) . ' , 



tions of another. 



AMPLIFIES THE CQNTRIBUTIONS OF ANOTHE R: Asks for clarlf Icatlon. of ,^ builds'*, 
ory ^nd/or develops the action, behavior; comments, ideas and/or <fontril>u- 
tions of another. 



4 ELICITS: Asks a question or requests information about the' content sub- 
ject, or procedure being tonsldered with the Intent that; another shc^uld 
answer (respond); " ' -i' 

5 RESPONDS : Gives direct • answer or response to questions, requests fox 
information or requests for permission, that are initiated by another; 
include^ answers to one's own questions, r ' 

6 INITIATES: Presents facts. Information, and/or^ opinion concerning the 



ntent, structures, subject, or procedureg^eing considered, that are 
If -initiated ; expresses one's )Qwn ideaS; lect 



conte 
se 

questions 



not intended to* be a^\j^^je^d 



tures (inp-Judes rhetorical 



DIRECTS : 



Gives directions, instructions, order, and/or assignments to 
which another is expected to comply. . * ' ' - . ^' 

■ ^ - ■ . . • ^ ' .i. 

irjcArrfec 



CORRECTS : -^'^y-^ ^ftother ,t;hat his ansv^ ij^ ihappropr 

n^ti 





Jrb modify 



1.0 



ap^rop^ria^te^ pattern; 
bawling out sbmeonel, 
^ of the siVuatiot 

^^j^^ec'tingW critic^^ judgment of another), , \ \ 

1 SILENCE 'or confusion ;X^aus^^ short iperiod^s of sllerifce, and 'p^riods\ of \ 
\confusion in v^lfch communication cannot ber Understood by the observer; oi^^ 
Itransition betTteUn pupils ,. or between teachers (in a team teaching 
situation), or l^^tween teacher and teacher-aide, 

' "at\ef,oiry numbers asiigncd to Toacher Talk when used in classroom situation, 
latlegory numbers asBVs"**^ to Student Talk when used in classroom, situation. 
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\- 2^ ACCEPTS; Acdepts the action, behavior, comments, ideas^ and/,or conCTibu- .J.2 
3 



13 
14 
15 
d6 
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INCREASING INTER-STUDENT CpMMUN JCATION IN A GRADUATE^ LEVEL COURSE 

' / Pau^JnrrT^tdce^, VzpcuiXmznt Economics 

■ . - ■ : ' ' ■ / ■ ■ 

Jhis project utilized a videotaped discussion group approach ip an ad- 
vanced^ economics class, as an alternative to' the lecture method. The 
idea was to focus on key, concepts and problem areas. The key concept ' 
fpr the cpurge, improving student* competence with tJie cour,^e mjaterial, 
\waS 1;ranslated into, pract^ice by usiiig videotape equipment to^^et-'tht^ee'. 
basic goals for the course.: • ^ '\' 

.^1, Td b> able to taJce the material from the tex=t^ and severalScchol- . 
arly articles and translate it fo^ verbal premutation by.st^ ' 
dents in class - ; ' ♦ • . " \ 

2, To have every class member con^i$tent to work at the blackboard ^ 
with the mathematics and graphics\>f microeconoMes 

3. To? allow each student to increase t^ecomprehensibility Of his/,, 
her presentations through feedpack on quality ^of perforniance. 



\ 



fhe attainment of these goals would^ liopefully, eliminat^e the key p;rQ7 
blein in a seminar class structure, naively, in-clasa evaluation of stu- 
dent ^performance often turns a seminar into a series of .poor quality ^ 
student lectures.^' ' * . / 



V. ' PROCEDURE ' ■ 

jeting was recorded by et videotape technician using portable 




EacjhV class meet] 

equipment.^ This allowed for both- immediate and delayed retrieval of 
cl&ss materia inptit. This process , iri turn, allowed for a more rapid 
learnj.ng of* economic theory by reducing the amotont of repetition in the 
classroom.' The record of classroom performance allowed the iflstructor 
to review the work dope before *the next class meeting. This permanent 
record of classroom performance also allot/ed for a more effectiif^e eval- 
uation of. the individual student<*is growth and contribution to tyne seminar, 



Several backgrotond notes are Useful to, help to summariise. the 'impact of ' 
it tfte Center for LeaVning Research and Service seed, grant in video tech- . 
. nolbgy on the conduct of this seminar. • T|ais particular* course. Advanced 

Mieroeconomic Theory, is fairly standardized. The. course material fo- 
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cuses on the graphical and mathematicral aspects of neoclassical economics. 
It is one of two c^re courses in e\ery Master* level economics program. 
, Pi fteen» students .registered for the couroe. In general, they were firat-" 
year graduate students. Both. the quantitative and the economic skills 
of tlje several" students varied .over a considerable, range -from l>elow aver- 
age to excellent. ^In addition to regular class presentatipai; each stu- 
dent was required tio hand in a comprehensive •'take-homj>i'«xamination" fct ' 
the end of the semeste^r. ^ . 

The seed grant allowed for two assistants: a. camera person «md « typist. 
The camer^^person Was an undergraduate .economics major with considerable 
•photp^raphy experlenc^. Hid assignment was to record each class session 
on videotape, focusing in .on the most. actii^ Glass participants and e- ^' 
liminating irrelevant •classrooln chatter. The typist was used to duplicate 
scholarly articles and to produce mathematical summaries of material for , - •» 

•'Class use. * ' ' 

While, I had experii^ented with videotape equipment on several ,©«SBlon8, i * ' 
r had never befen ih,\ nor had I been responsible" for. a claa» where it had 
.beeq used seriously. Thu§, the grant was sponsoring an appi^ach to the 
classroom that^l considered Very experimental. After receiving the grant, 
I decided to spend several ftfternoons, both individually «nd"with ny > 
videotape assistant, learning to use tlie equipment. The videotape equip- 
ment was found to be d^cepttveiy easy to use. I use the v(0|:d deceptively 
for two reasons.^ Fl#st, the' machinery is delicate. It must be ysed with 
\(ar6 if the last of/ the recordings session is to match the quality of the ' . . . 

first few minutes. Second, like photography, anybody can 'make a video- 
tape picture, but only practice will bring a high quality picture. 

, EVALUATION , ^ . ' , 

. . ■ f ' ■ ' ' 

; The evaluation of* my classroom experiment is framed with maiiy negative 
qqpnentS. Indeed, while I developed many useful insights out of that 

one semester experience,. I rate the fiijal results of the course exper- . ' " 

'iment as a failure. The failure occurred because I became entangled in • - 
several serious pitfalls - pitfalls that I was totally unaware of at the 
beginning of the semester. i ' . 

» . * 

' . ■ . ' ' • * ' " \ 

Pitfall #1: ,Low quality physical surroundings are very difficult to 
overcome . • . .- ' T ^ 77" ^ 

The quality ,.of your physical surroundings, is very important. A class- * . 

ropin, in whi6h you are planning to use videotape should ^ave good, even 
lighting, high 'quality sound reproduction, a lot of extra room and sev- 
ers^ electrical otit Jets. . While .portable videotape equipment is extremely 

'versatile, there are limits. The biggejst drawback to the two seminar > V 

.rooms I used .was the sound quality. Replay of earlier points proved in- * " " - ' 

c'reaslngly .difficult as students became horeh with trying to understand^ .' 
the hollcw, echo coming from the television. Ooe of the advantages of ^ ,r- • - 

videotape is t^he. ability to repiay events immediately. Thus, a math- 

■ . ■■ ' '• ■ ■ ■ , 42'' , , , ■■, 
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einatieal proof can be re-examined for noteo or for errors \«dihout both^i^ 
Ing the class dioeuoaant with maintaining everything on the blaek^paf^d 
during his presentation. At the Insistence of the class members we dis- 
continued this practice after the fourth week of class. It was easier 
to go through^ the presentation again than to listen to the tape. 



Pitfall f/2: There is' n6 aubptitute for well-traJLned personnel or -well- 



iRment . 



maintained e 
— ~ 

The lower the^quali^of equipment and camera person, thh lower the qucQity 
the result will be.* ^V8iij.e the equipment is very easy to use, training 
a good camera person takes about IQ hours of camera work. Until that 
time, 'the sound will be strange, speakers will appear in the distance or 
the camera will "always" be aimed at the wrong person. The equipment must 
l)e.in top shape to be used effectively. Portable equipment has a half 
hour charge when it is fully charges. If a partial charge goes in 10 min- 
utes of running time, th^ camera person is limited to the closest wall 
plug for the rest of the period. * 

l^n example will illustrate the frustration that can come from^a small de- 
fect. The c^era person and I set up a system so that when I gave him the 
"signal" he would m^e note* of the number on the recorder tape counter. 
Iimnediate (or even next period) replay was fftcilit^t'ed with this method. 
For half th^ semester all the counters were "on the blink," thus reducing • 
the ability to find materied. In genetral, the jnality of .performance of 
the equipment fell .dramatiically as the semester moved to a close. Of the. 
Y last five clasqt periods only during one did we ^ have effective equipment. 
Twice the storeroom personnel i^ored our reservation and checked out the 
equipment before we arrived 



Effective use of the videotape 
Before class, the camera perso 



Pitfall 03: ' The, quality t>f th^ final result ^ is directly related to the 
. time ^spent in pre-class preparation of the equipment . 



equipment takes a lot of preparation* time, 
and I spent a half houir reviewing the* 
topics to be covered that evehllng, the things <I wanted recorded, and the 
people most likely to make useful contributions. After class -it was nec- 
essary^ to spend one to two hourjs reviewing the tapes, making notes on 
sections to be used in future clla^ses and on students' work. 

Our original plan was that the bamera person would use these notes to 
edit out t^ie v^vanted material,, leaving a brief edited summary of the 
earlier classes. In the Fall of 197^ the vide<3 editing capability on 
the Memphis State University cajnpus was extreme]^y primitive, requiring 



three or four hours of editing 



for every hour of \ tape. We, therefore, a- 



added to the usual time needed 



bandoned all attempts at editinjg aftei^ one try. All of this time must be 



for the preparatidnXof a graduate seininar. 



Pitfall #U: Videotape Equipment does not substitute for classroom orgeLri- 

4 » n ^ 4 A«>« ' 



ization 
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With any departure from the Standard lecture or* seminar: class, organization 
becomes Increasingly necessarjt If the '^novelty", is not. going tp sw^p th^ 
course material. Indeed,' ther^ were timjes wheji the course Wcame a 
in elementary video eq^uipment. V If everything 'is organized, most/ students 
forget the camera person altogether. 1 ; 

A final note should be added to this profcloia'area. Due th^<^ i »rTr 
•both organisation -and available facilities, the students'^^j^j^-ttci^ 
^opportunity to review the tap^s outside the classrooin,=.«rf6^tion. A -spo- 
•radic attempt was made to set/ up the eqUij^enk^Airl^u^ class. 
•However, the equipment was bdri^owed and It was often inconvenient \fpr 
students to find the machine/ and replay previous 'class experiences. ^ 

/ POSITlVBr-ASPECTS * 

De^i^te the problems involved, ^ use of videotape equipm<5nt«^ can add signi-"^ 
ficaiv^y to the class experience. Two benefits seetaed to dominate others 
in thiV particular experiment, firsts, I was relieved of Jn^class eval-r 
uation^Xl no longer had ^ to make- notes\on student performance or progreBs 
since I H^d a record of class^activity th review. In class,** this allowed 
more time \o answer questions or look up rnquiries in the text while the 
class continued. After cla^s I was able to see closely the types of mis- 
takes people were making^. In fact, I was quite surprised at the number- 
of graphical, and mathema\iical mistakes that had passed' by me in the class! 

Second, students seemed to learn a lot about their presence before a' class/' 
In general, I have found seminar leaders to be boring, tedious speakers. 
The video equipment made them aware of their own performance and the quality 
of the performance increased in moat instances. 

RECOMMENDATION ' ^ 

I would make one' extremely important recommendation for the future use of 
videotape in ^the classroom. Cameras, recorders, televisions and peripheral 
equipment tnust be kept and maintained in a central facility. Technicians 
must be available for training and operations assistanae. ^ see a parallel — 
between a usable video center and a usable computer center. Without main-' 
tenance people, systems analysts, programmer's, and operators, the" computer 
is not really useable for "the classroom or for research. The same can 
be said of videotape' equipment. » , ^ — 
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INTRODUCTION 

•'^fee^flXiinary problem' that^ individualized- in§.truction seeks to solve 
is that of adjusting instruction continuously to the learning needs 
of each student without generating a requirement for an equally large 
ninnbex of instructors. Significant progress' was made on this prob- 
lem about twenty years ago with -the advent of programmed* instruction. 
The tern!,>^r9 gramme a instru^iioil, is heard relatively infrequently 
at the present time, but-ttiCv ma j or characteristics of , it, namely, 
carefully^ spj^if^ed ^and m^surable objectives based upon an an^ly- 
^is^ of the tasks to be accomplished, and try-out and revision of 
the instructional material^developed to ac^roi^iplish each of the spec- 
ifi^ed op j e'ctiveS' continue to be the cen'tral development character- 
iSttics lof individualized instruction. 

Competency based instruction normally begins ^ith specification of 
measurable, observabje objectives based upon an anaiysTs of the be- 
havior that is desired on the part of the" students , also. The ac- 
complishment of the specified competencies may be achieved by individ- 
ualized means, although it is quite possible for them to be achieved 
through" other means , such as group discussion and various forms of 
lecture. Since the . objectives are clearly stated ^d corresponding 
test questions" are devised to measure^ the ach^tevement of the objec- 
tives, individualized instruction and^^cOTnpetency based instruction 
normally share the characrteristic of affording the student an op- 
portunity to demonstrate his achievement of the objuftctives prior to 
instruction concerning them, if he feels that he can do so. If he 
is successful, he is not»required to undergo. instruction pertaining 
ito objectives on which ''he has demcjistrated prof iciency . - 

Qne will readily recognize that it is possible to criticize this form 
of instruction on several grounds. - Marhy of such% criticism center 
around the difficulties involved in converting worthwhi-le education- 
al goals iilto observable objectives and the difficulty in accurate- * 
ly measuring some of these objectives once they have been specified. 
However, as telling as these criticisms may be, it. would seem that * 
they center fhore around problems of amfflementa-tion than around the 
more pentral issue of adequacy of' rationale. ^ * . ^ 

In both of the papers Vhich follow an excellent'' job of surmounting , 
practical problems was^accomplished. Ih the first paper Patricia 
Lynch describes the development of an individus^lized program of in-^ 
struction in the DepartmeM* of Nursing which depends' to a major de- 

^gree upon stating the objectives to be accomt)lished and providing 
a means, primarily through the medium of the printed page, f[or the 

.accomplishment of each objective. The. procedures followed in the 
case of the second paper, by Brotherton and Peete, were similar in 
a number of respects to the work reported in the paper by Patricia 
Lynch. This project differed significantly, however, in pie^'settihg 
in which it was accomplished, namely , in; teaching developmental read- 
ing anrf danguage arts, ^and in its orientation toward the specialized 
characteristics of competency based instruction as opposed to empha- 
sis upop an individualized approach. Both projects were successful 

.in the sense that the proceduips and materials that were developed 
have gained acceptance for continued use in the courses for which 
they were designed and are being used -^s a model for further develop- 
ment of siqjilar material. • - 



ADAPTATION OF INSTRUCTION TO THE- INDIVIDUAlxSTUDENT 

' VoLtfiicAM. I// Lync^, VzpoAtmmt o)^ Muring - 

ndividualiz'^d instruction may be described as a method of presenting ^ 
^rning which is highly organized and structured in such a way as to 
allow each dearner to progress at his/her own pace throiigh a predeter- 
mined set of objectives and activities under supervision^f an inatructor.r 
It should not ?.mply that the student works alone at all times, but should 
pVomot^e cooperation between the learner and other learners and assist 
the learner to meet the identified objectiveg in a manner which is fo\md 
\)y the learner to b^ effective^; 

The process of individualized ingtrubtion follows the seven steps ident- 
ified for dei^elopment of programmed instruction. These include: task- 
analysis, identification of behavioral objectives, criterion test items, 
identification of material to be used, field study and revision, .vali- 
dation and utilization. These steps vary from the*^ conventional method- 
ology considerably, which normally* in"Cludes : presentation, application, 
summarization, and examination. ^ 

Individualized instruction is a form of prograimning which creates a form 
of independence in the* learner and which reinforces the learner through-- 
out the program,. It allows the 'stu<Jent to' be rewarded for knowledge he/ . 
she brings to th^ course but does not penalize the. student who does not 

ring this same knowledge. Each student is pre-rtested and the program is^ 
"based then on the results of- these tests. The student may need to ^pend 
little or much tiAe on a selected set of objectives based on the. out- 
come on the pre-test. These tests are not graded and thus^ do not carry 
the- stigma of failure. ^ After a student has mastered ^ set of objectives 
the post-test may be takei^i. Thia tpst is graded. In ^a setting where 
true pacing is feasible the student may coaatinue to take J)ost-tests on 
groups of objectives until . a:^ predetermined competency level is achieved. 

The teacher in an individualized classroom is* freed from routine activities 
associated with traditional methods and is allowed to become a diagnos- 
tician, material specialist, tutor and resource person for the student. 
No longer does the teacher merely transmit information but now assists 
in thie transt)ort of this information. 
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PURPOSE 

It had been ides ire^ foY'some time by t»hi,s researcher to establish an in- 
.dividuali^ed Medical Surgical Nursing course with the idea that this would 
provide the student with a choice, of learning opportunities. Since this 
. particular nursing course has two sections, it was relatively easyv to .pro- 
vide for the nursing student the opportunity to choose the method of learn- 
ing vhieh\ he/she fovind most rewarding andCkeaningful. Following a success- 
ful pilot Woject in which only one vinit ofNshis foxir unit course was in- 
dividualized^ the entire four units in one seb^ion of the course were in- 
dividualized. This, project began diuring the'adademic year 197i4-75^ Cpn- 
ter^ts of these ^two sections wer^ id^tical based^n behavioral objectives. 
Standardized tes^s were identical for each sect ioi^. also*, but teaohBr made . 
tests although similar were not idpni.lcal. One section was devoted totally 
to individualized instruction and the othgr to traditional or lecturfe meth- 
od. • - ^ , . , ^ V - 

From the standpoint bf experimental uesign the null hypothesis of this 
project is that given two methods of teaching, traditional ajid- non-tradi- 
tional, there is no difference i^ti the student's cogi;iitive skill based pn 
a variet/ gf standarcjized and teacher made tests. ' 

* » 

. - • METHODOLOGY ' ' " ' 

Subjects , ' * \ . 

Data, were collected on 63 subjects (32 control and 31 experimental) at 
Memphis State University Department of T|^ursing. "5111 subjects Vere\purs- 
ing students who graduated .in,\May 1975 with an As'sociate Degree in Nurs- 
ing. All subjects ^ere enrolled in a lo\credit nursing course. Medicaid 
Surgical Nursing, during their Vlast, year an the nursing program, as shown 
in Table 1. No effort was'made\in placement of these students according 
to any criteria other than the nbrmal progression in the nursing program. 
Although, a total of 120 students were enrolled Tn the course during the 
academic year 197i+-75 omly those students who graduated in May ajid wrote 
State Bdkrd Te'st Pool Examinations in July 1975 in the state of Tennessee 
were utilized. .^Also, for the purpose of this study nov^ students were in- 
cluded inV the study who did not successfully complete tjbiis course, due 
to^failure^, or to withdrawal or dropping prior to the ..end of "the semester. 

Measurements 

Measurements utilized in the study to evaluate Ithe learners' cognitive 
abilities were: Medical Stat'^ Board, Surgical State Board, and the" fol- 
lowing National League of Nursing examinations:' Medical Surgical Nursing 
Comp. 1 which included Neurological Nursing, Orthopedic Nursing, E^e-Ear- 
Nose and Throat Nursing, Medical Surgical Nursing Achievement with separate 
tests on Medicine, Surgery and a' composite of Medical-Surgical. All the 
above mentioned tests were standardized tests. Unit examinations and total 
course grade were also compared for both sections. These were teacher 
made tests and were based on the behavioral objectives^ of the units. These 
tests were not idenMcal but were similar in nature. . . 
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Table 1 

Comparison of Experiiaental aji\Control Groups AccordiS^ to Selected Variables 

VAJ^IABLES '_ EXPEHIMENT AL * ' CONTROL 

^ ] \ • ' ^ 

Males 

Females 

Mean Age ) ^ \ 

Bl^ck , 



^ Mean GI^A 



Mean Creditfs 
Before Coiirse ♦ 

Mean Years of ^Formal 
Education Befora, Coxirse 




13 



Procedures , 

The T scores of the State Board exams -and the rawxscores of each of the 
other exams including the teacher Ynade tests were compared according 
to experimental and control groups, utilizing an analysis of variance 
test. A multiple regression analysis was also employed in which all 
the results of the above mentioned standardized and teacher made tests * 
were compared to a list of variables which are included in Table 1, - 
All statistical axialyses were done by computer. 



RESULTS 

{ . ■- . • - 

According to the analysis of variance, the groups wer^ fb\md to differ 
significantly (.01 level) on the Neurological Nursing National League 
of Niirsing in favor of the experimental group. The groups were] also 
found to differ signifl^cantly (.05 level) on the E^e; Ear, Nosel Throat 
National League Niirsing in favor of the experimental group. The groups 
differed significantly (.01 level) on the Surgery Nursing, National League 
of Nursing in favor of the control-. group. On the teacher made tests the 
groups differed significantly ,(*01 level) on the unit ef^amination. Nurs- 
ing Care of the Patient with Disturbances in Fluid and Electrolyte Bal- 
ance, in favor of the experimental group, and at the same level for the 
overall course grade in favor of the experimental group. There was a " 
difference on the teacher made test. Nursing Care of the Patient with 
Abherrant Cell Growth, at the. ,05 level also in favor of the \experimental 
group. The above results are sumarized in Table 2. 
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Table 2 



S\anmary of Comparison of Experimental and Control Groups on\seljeQte^ Var^ \ 

iable^ by Analysis Ibf Variance - ^ 



\?V Signi 





ficance) 



surgery 
med/surg 
Teacher made: 

fludd^'ajhi^ electrolyte 
circulation 
Neuro/orth/e . n . t . 
Ck. 

Course Grade 



^ .765 
.195 
62.02 ■ 

^.97 
IQ.58 



.€10 

.0000** 
.02 

.002** 



Total degr^s of freedom, = 62 
^ significalnt at ^05 -level 
*.* significant at .10 level 



As shown in Table 3 the Multiple Regression Analysis used seven variables. 
These included, age, sex, race, years of formal education ,\ GPA (grade 
point .average) pj-ior to enteringVthe courpe, credits prior '^to entering 
the course, and experimental or control group. ' It was jfotmd.the GPA prior 
to entepring the course had a significant effect upon the followin§i stand- 
ardized tests in favor of the eiperimental group at no less than the .05 
level Medicine and Surgery State. Boards , Orthopedic Nursing NLN, Medicine 
NLN, Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat NLN. -* This* difference, was also seen in 
the teacher made tests Including: Nursing Care of. the Patient with Neu- 
rological, Locomotori^and Sensory Distur^Dandes , an^ Nursing Care of the 
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\ 



Patient with Aberrant Cell Growth. 



1 J 



Ag^was demonstrated' to have a |%itiye effect at the .05 level onl the 
foils^d-ng two NLN^a: \|^e. Ear / Nose and. Thrpfft , and Medicine Nursibg. 
Race a^ proved to be a ^significant varifible on two NLN^s (.01 level) 
Me'dic'ine^ursing rand S\irg^f\ ^^The- statistics indicated that the whVte 
students did bettfer on th^se two tests than di^ the black students. 
Credits prior to t(he course^Q^ a positive effect^ (.05 level) on th 
teacher made test- ^Hiirsing Care^af the Patient with Afeherrant Cell^Giiowth. 
Experimental 01* control group. shwed significehat difference on the 
Neurological Nursing, and the teacher made test^^'lku'sing Care of the 
tient with Nurological, Locomot/r and Sensory DistW^ances and on the 
overall course grade ad. at the^^^Ol Level. 



No significaiifc\dif f ^rences were noted >^ccdu^ing to sex or j'^ears.of for-' 
mal educlrcion. 
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Tjable 3^ 



Multiple Regrcaaion Analyad* with Slgnificance*"9^ Independent Variablet 

K ^ ■ ' ... ' X. sfe 

•Stnto 

»o«Td H. U »> ^ T fe<chof K»dc Tc»ta 



Courso 



Sm 



trs« of Fora. 
Ed. 



C.P.A. bftfor* 
Course 



Ct«dit« b«for« 
Courte 



Exp. M 
Control 



.01 .01 



.05 .OS - 



.OS 



.OS 



^S 



.01 



.05 - 



.01 - 



.05 



.01 



.01 



.01 



.01 



.05 



.0\ 



.01 



- Not Significant 
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HI*. 



The vkriai 
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, , DISCUSSION 
which appears t'p' have tlie'most positive effect on State 



Boards NLN's and course graces is the 6PA prior to entering the cotirse. 

■ . , / • . • ,, , . 

The variables of experimental and co^trol^ groups show little significance . 
except on the 'Neurological WLN in favor of the experimental group and 
^ the Surgical NLN in i^vor of the control group. The^ significance of 
^^^-^tUfe'^^^^^^^ce is doub^bfuT in our opinipn since clinical laboratory ro- 
tations for '^ihe experimental group included a Neurological Nursing Uait 
while^ the control group had a Clinical labor atoi:y ^experience on a^Surgical 
. Nursing Unit. The degree to which^th^se factors influence the s^cores 
on tests is not verified, but i£ is. felt' that "they played an important 
• role. 



The comparison betwe^nPUhe experimeqltal and control groups on the teacher 
made tests does s^ow a^difference in favor of the experimentftl gi:oup, .but 
this may .not be a;valid difference since, although these tests were based 
-^J^^Ufe^ same beha^oral objectives, the test questions differed. 

This sti3^dy tends t€t support the hypothesis that there Is no difference ^ 
/between the tVo methods of teaching,, at least, as f ar m cem "Be measured 
by- a variety oi* standardized te&ts. This is Just One study and further 
proof musi await additional studies involving large numbers of students 
in different areas of thfe, country . 



SUMMARY 



A study was carried out to compare traditional (lecture) \nd non-tradi- 
tionQ.1 ^jindlviliualized) methods "of teaching a Medical-Sxirgical Nursing 
couWe in an'^As^ociate Degrjse'^Nursing Program at Memph:^s State LfniverM-ty. 
^e groups . were \compared on the basis of performance on State Board Tes"! 
Pool Exajninations, National League of Nursing*s and'teacher made tests. 
Thie firidin^s did Vot indicate a Significant difference in the twb teach- 
ing, methods. l^ultipl^\^gression on several variables indicated Wa 
.prior* to entering the co^^^ had the most significant, relationshijl to 
performance on fhe\tests used^ ; Suggestions for further investigation 
in this areaw^re oxfered. <>- -.. 
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/ COMPETENCY BASED INSTRUCTION IN TEACHIKG READING 
A AND LANGUAGE ARTS 

Sopkia Znx)ihQAton and Elton Peete, VipaAJtmzwt oi CiVtMMCdjJ^ and Iru^trndUon , 




Several years ago the competency-based concept was constLdered as one usable 
vehicle for improving the teacher education program at Memphis State 
University. At approximately the saijie time a dommission on High Quality . 
Teacher lEducat ion, appointed by the President and ISogird pjf Directors of 
Internatkonal Reading Association, decided th^t a UniVie^sity model pro|r^ 
in the atea of reading and language arts should incorporate the following, 
guidelines taken from their publication, Modu£at VnjtpoAXVtiOYi ^on. thz Teaching 
0^ Rmdlng: 

1. It must itemize the content of a professional program in detail , 

in order to break the Vommon pattern of partial prepar^trton • , 

*2. It should require much more competence on the-paft of ^general 
classroom teachers than in the past because.,^tfiey do most of 
\. the teaching of reading 



It must be a competency-based program to assure that teachers 
attain skills that will^^enable them to perfoMi as successfully 
in the f ield^^s^ they perform on tests in the college Classroom 

Related competences should be grouped _ together to form modules 
of learning whlch\an be fitted flexibly into various types of 
pre-service and lu-service education progratjs 

" \ ' ' ■ ^ 0 

\ 

The sequencings of modifies and the stating of performance cri- 
teria f or-'rfiompetenciesXshould offer numerous options^so that 
the program can be useoV with great flexibility to ImproVe learn- 
ing in various schools*apd universities ^ 

The program should require early and frequent involvement of 
teacher-learners yith children so that the teaching skills^yi 
be -attained and tested « ^ * 

Th^ prog'ifam should prepare ^teachers to move away from convention- 
al teachlri^^rtd toWard personalized diagnostic teaching which 
individual needs and backgrounds. V 
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8. Opportunities should be 'included for teachers to grow contlnu- 
oasJLy in ct)mpetence until they can provide leadersljip in pro- 
gram development,. 



CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK ; " v ' 

Aware-\of this, two language arts/reading teachets at Memphis State^Iniver- 
stty* t^lt that the climate was right for thamvto begin the long range task 
of develo]pi)0cg a new undergraduate program for reading and language' ^rts. 
A small\f a?cul£y grapt was secured and the wdirk w'as begun on a modular ap- 
proach^ whose implementation or delivery woqld be more, personai^izeds ^ 
diagnostic, and .pre'scriptive, than in the past. The university teachers 
incoiftMjif^ated the commission's guidelines but made no effort to eliminate 
their bwn \philosophical biases whiph influenced the development and im- 
, plementaticjrn of the program.* Among, these were: . 

Le^tn^rVeentered . Education is primarily a process that goes 
on witkln the stu^^tits whether th^t delivery system Vs traditional • 
or nonAtraditional. ^Jt" is Aore than a procedure by which information 
is delivered by a teacher, assimilated by the students, and recalled 
through Waoiinat ion. The teacher's major role is to structute the 
iearning\ envilxmment so that change is possible and then work with 
students \ln ways^^that will inspire ithem to w^nt to change their own 



behavior. 



Humanistic^ 



The TEACHERS cannot^ be replaced by a module^ They must 

The module is merely a vehicle to help teachers do 
of prpv^-ding for individual dif f ererfde's. Therefore, 



still teach^ 
a better jo 

frequent contact with teachers and peeifs muat be built itfto the 
program s'd t^at it will not be' dehumanized. 



Field-Orienteci\ . The program' should provide fpT immediate and on- 
going experiences where students^ can obser^ good classroom procedur^e 
and field .testUthe theory being acquire^^^ the university. .^^Univer- 
sity teachers' should cooperatively ^pi^rrflcipate with /public school^ 
pers^nel tu) insure correlatiW'^Vtween theory and application, ^uch ^ 
Cooperation not \0nly more adequately prepares the student but it keeps 
'-^-^tfie jjnivetslty teachers™ in/ touch with ^he reality ot classroom, 
-teaching and, aV vche same' time provides iti-ser^cd education for the 
classroom teacherA In sucnS^ setting»it is possible for the student- >, 
teacher, the classroom teaclun:, and the university teacher to learn 
to value the rc^le oi each in the quests for quality education. 

Individualized . Th^ ptogram stLuld be designed to facilitate varying 
learning styles, goals and capapilities.^ ' ^ - < 



f 



PROCI 



Students from the Resident Intern Progrannprovld^' a 'field-oriented Lase for 
this project. In this programV students dombirie method courses and student . 



teaching-!]! a tvro-s^emester sequence and thteir Jime is divided between the 
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university and publifc school classrooms-. * *1 ' 

The two university teachers, scheduled to teach separate course, "The ' 
Teaching of ^Developme^taJ. Reading" and "The Teaching of Language Ajrts," " \ 
agree( to coi^hine and, team teach these 'courses to avoid fragmentation 
and duplication inherient in this Separate treatment of- the language arts. ^ 
Listefi were^ ^he procedure^ to implement this change: < * ^ 

-1.* Competencjl gpal statements or long range outcoines were developed 

for the combined course. Behavioiral objectives were ♦written 
' \ " for each c ompetency goal ^statement aa^ grouped into modules - , 

2. Procedures for determining which competencies each stud^tit had . 
already atlt^ined or needed to attain\ during wo on , the 'module 
were determined > . ' - r 

3. Learning activities were determined. Some were added after group ' 
planning between university teachers and students. Schedules , 
and delivery strategies for individual and group learning were , 
designed > 

' ' '\ ' ' ' * * 

i\. A,. teaming relationship with the .University Campus Sphool was 
established so that students could practice and^ demonstrate 
mastery of stated performance objectives . . , ^ 

5. tethriiques 'f or recording knd reviewing individual experiences 
and progress in competenc|y attaipment were established^ 

6. The procedures by which Individuals and groups could demonstrate ; 
the attainment of specific knowledge and perforttiance competencies 

ks they progressed at. different rates were s^^ified, - 

7. A. guide , to enable the l^Lrners "to proceed with their day-to-day * • 
learning e3^eriences was p?^ppared X \ ■ 

8. J^ecessary planning for'^he utilizatipn orf faculty resources in 

' 'carrying out procedure^ of group instruction,, individual tutor- 
ing, , individual supervision and individual assessment was done.' 

A langdage arts laboratory was d^eveloped^ f rQfii a small classroom and/ was used 
for total group lectures , small group seminars, individual conferences and 
^ome independent work through learning stations. The Reading Center facilities, 
the College of Education ^.earning Resources Center,, the^University Learning v 
Media Center , and the Memphis State Unive^rsity Campus School 'served as ex- 
tensions to this room. ' ' . \^ - ^ 

^'Phelearning experiences utilized with each modi^l^ 'were Ivariei^^nough- to meet: 
the needs of different kinds of learners and to make tnleir wprk interesting.. 
These experiences included the-use^of textbooks, journals% study giilde^, ^' 
manuais for tests, and instructional materials, lectures, informal group 
discussions, structured problem-solvd[.ng discussions, de^Oi&tratioris of teaching, 
videotaped demonstrations, tap^^d records of pupil-teacher interactions., tutoring, 
teaching small'.groups, and viewing films and f ilmst tips .| - Many of ^he materials 



. used. w€f€ purchased yith funds from the 8m^^ll^ant that was awarded to the ^ 

.unlversltty teachers, z ' ^ 

ft ■ , ^ • 

Students fwere encouraged to work. at tbelr own pace and tp choose in jnany 
Instances the modes by which they w;anted to learn. Records, kept by students 
and faculty were evaluated on a weekly basis, conferentes scheduled^^^vfasfir 
necessary, and^ special learning groups based on need established. All students 
^aeTe dcheduled for a mid-semester and end of the pemester coaieirence with 
the iinlveYslty teachers where the ^students* performance, attitude and reaction 
to the course^ work were discussed.' Oj*^ 

The university teachers taught' together in the university classroom and spent 
at least one morning per week with the students in the Campus School. It was 
felt that this would help positi'fe transfer between learning experiences in 
the university classroom ^nd teaching experiences in actual classrooms to be 
attained.^ Also, obseirvable behavior was the basis for evaluating the progress 
of the interns ^nd this could >est be done over an extended period of time. 

The two teache^rs met 4aily to discuss and analyze their involvement with 
students and the course content. It was felt that both worked better to- 
gether than separately ^nd complemented each other in terms. of strengths, 
interest s^ahd 'teaching' styles. ' " ' , . 

^A group composed of student interns^ university teachers. Campus School 
teachers, curriculum director for Campus School and coordinator of the 
Resident Intern Program also met oil a weekly basis so that students and staff 
could offer feed-back concer^ning strengths and weaknesses of the pro^iram. 
Such meetings were helpful because , they allowed the two teachers to maintain 
op^n lines of communication with the interns and Campus school teachers under 
whose supervision the interns applied their knowledge of x:6ntent and methodology. 
.Acceptable performance standards at the teaching level were agreed upon and 
used by both the Univearsity teachers and Campus School teachers. This vas a 
major break-through^ |||ir the ptudent and. should be nurtured and expanded in 
the future. ^ 



EVALUATION 



Evaluation of the project was an on-going process In which the university 
teachers, students and, Campus School personnel partlci!pated. Because of 
the intense pressure of developing and delivering a program at the same time, 
evaluation was ^Informal and utilized conferences, ^inrltten records and an 
open-ended student evaluation.* An additional source Included the personal K 
experiences of t^e university and Campus School st'kff. An analysis has led^ 
to these conclusions: * ' 

1. In a competency based program tpk competencies to be acquired and 
the criteria to be applied in assessing the competencies are supposed 
to be inade explicit, making the student fully awafe^of what is esi^ected 
and how those expectations are relajted to the role, of the teacher. Most 
of the students felt that this wasja definite strength replacing the 
vagueness arid ambiguity sometimes-T^aracteristic of traditional programs. 
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thlo woa an advantage. However « 



"^he university teaehers aloo felt 

In Judging the effectiveness of sdme^ of the moduleo» it was obvious 
tnat 3ome were mechanistic, allowilng little room for atudefiJt ini- 
tiative and creativity. Revision must insure that they are gener- 
ated from a concept ujalized whole and that they allow* more flexibility, 

2. In a compatency4based program* achievement 'is supposed to b© 
held constant and time jrarieo as opposed tp traditional programs 
where time is ^leld constant and achievement varies. This is based 
on the idea that ccppetency-bGaed approaches ensure mastery of the 

' specified competence while 3.11owlng the, student to led^ at his 
own rate." Within the traditional framework* of the College of Ed- 
ucation and the University this was very difficult to ilnplement. 
The use of the "T "I as a grade for individualized instr\iction,' now- 
allowed by the unjiversity, may help" those students who need more 
time in thQ futur^. . - 

3. A continued reconceptualization of the role of the teachers 

• is necessary for (an effective individualized, competency based ap- 
proach. The mov^ toward personalized, diagnostic teaching which^ is 

, suited to individual needs means increased responsijbility for the 
teachers. They ^become, among. other things, curriculum producers 
who must be able to- write concisely and. dearly %b they fiuthor mod,- 

' ules and materiiJ^ far students. Modules ai^e difficult to yrite, 
review, rewrite and recycle and the amount of, time and energjr nec- 
essary to' produce something students can follow is tremendous^) * 
The teachers must learn to be qn a "demaild call basis" in the inr 
tensive day-to*day contact with students. This advisory role in- 
cludes time for individual and group^ contacts, immediate grading 
of tests or evaluation of performances on the spot where testing 
turns into tutoring, and time for .record keeping. This constant 
change of pac^ is difficult and the faculty members must learn to 
Set prioritie$ in budgeting their' time. Greater 'emphasis will 
have to be given to the importance of skillq in effective human. 
interaction. ' - ^ ^ ^ 

• r , . ■ . 

U. More responsibility will "have to be placed oh the students foi* 
their own progress ajod accomplishments. An individualiz^ed compe- 
tency*-based approach requires more work and more self-management 
by students. Unlike traditional courses, they have tp bfe aware of, 
and attend classroom activities when they are scheduled because 
they will need this in order to reach competency on a certain mod- 
ule. For self-instructional modules they must find put where and 
at what time assessment yill ocedr. ^^y must change £rom passive 
receptacles who may or may not learn -in class, even if there, to 
individuals who become 'involved in making decisions and;, taking' re- . 
^ sponsibility for their own learning. Those who cannbt cope with 
*this responsibility will eliminate themselves frdta the program; 
^ while, those who remain attain the competencies at sj)ecified levels 
of performatK^e. Failure in terms jof final grades is eliminated. 
Students who receive passing grades have demonstrated mastery at • - 
both* knowledge and application levels, therefore,' the i^est of the 
viniversity must not view the resulting grades as "grade inflation," 
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5. Time must be provided for the writing of additiSllal modules 
and the preparation of materials and resources needed for existing 
ones; for once modulejs are set up, appropriate and diversified pro- 
cedures and materials need to be available for accomplishing objec- 
tives. Such delivery strategies must be designed to aecomraodate 
varied learning styles. ' - 

6. Evaluation needs to be in tertns of specific criteria rather . 
than group norms euid better, more comprehensive evaluative tech- 
niques are needed and must be developed. 

7. Strong administrative encouragement at ail Iev6l3 is imperative. 
If faculty members and administration agree at the begi'nning ®f 

the school year that the faculty members will invest time and en- 
ergy in such curriculum production and teaching, then evaluation , 
sho'uld be based on this at the end o-f the year. 

,8. Ne^y. .experiences are essential to fac'ulty development. Faculty 
who have ^forgotten what it ig to face^new challenges have lost 
tQuch with the situation in which their students normaXly exist. 

•The experiences of a cooperative teHto approach to teac^iing irere 
invaluable to the two college teaohers. Not only did they realize 

-that as 'members of a unit they had much more to offer students in 
terms of ^ goals, activities, materials and grouping structures but, 
they felt that their own profession^* growth and impfovemen.t was » 
greatly enhanced by the. team's on-going analysis of individual 
teaching and overall team effectiveness. 
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..INTROPUCTION 

Instructional modules may be used to assist in achieving learninc 
objectives in a segment of a course, as is true of the modules that 
are reported in the two papers which fo'llow, or the entire course 
may consist of a series of instructional modules. In this later 
case It is not unusual for the modules tt 

way that the student may proceed at his L„ .a.. x» a^^umHix^nmg 
the objectives of the modules, nor, is it Wusual for the student to 
have an option of selecting the order in Which the modules' will be 
undertaken. ^ 



The modules prepared by Bowman, DeLoach, aid Hendrix are, in a sense, 
mter-disciplinary modules in that they wei\e developed for^ use in- 
a course offered by the Department of Englikh but involve a number 
of Items of knowledge and skill that are a Aart of^ Library Science. 
As noted in the paper, three programs or modules were developed for 
life in a freshma/i English course. Two of ih^ modules may Ue used 
singly,' or-^rn sequence, while the third program combines much of the* 
materia^l that is found in the first two. All\ three programs may be 
used iji an individualized mode or may be used\ in a group mode by an 
instructor in the classroom. Further, use of\the modules is not 
confined to students enrolled in the course fo\r which they were de- 
veloped; the modules are viewed by the AuthorsVas suitable for. use 
^ any student or faculty member who wishes to \achieve the objectives 
TDich they undertake to teach; \ ^ 

The paper by Gayle Rayburn describes case problems and e?)mputer pro- 
blems that were developed to facilitate learning in Managerial Ac^ 
counting and Cost Accounting . They appear to fill a need for mate- 
rials vfhich capture certain aspects of re.al -life situations and help 
the student to develop skill formulating solutions which woul* be 
difficult to accomplish in the absence of the gradually increased 
complexity that is built into the case studies. In-'addition, the 
nature of the cases is such that only minor mo'dif ications are re- * 
quired to increase the difficulty of the cases to the point that 
they would be appropriate for more advanced -^students . The materials 
developed should prove to be valuable both in the courses for which 
they were developed at Memphis State University, and at other in- 
stitutions. 




DESIGN AND PRODUCTION OF SOUND-SLIDE MODULES AND OTH€R 
MATERIALS FOR LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 

, Vavld Bowman and iUittiam VzLoach, Vzpa/utymyvt o^^EngtUh 
^ and 

WUfna HmdAA^x, J. W. B^AJ^teA L^noAy 

4 

English 1102 is a course with many responsibilities. Required for grad- 
uation from Memphis State, it sesxves to introduce our freshmen to the 
three basic genres of literature - poetry, drama, and fictioji - and to 
teach them how to write a standard library research paper. Those of us 
who teach the course have long felt that the library instruction part 
of the course needed some improvement. We knew that many of our stu- 
dents tended to'be intimidated by the size and complexity of the MSU 
Library. And yet we realized that without a thorough familiarity with 
methods of finding information, our students would be hampered not only 
in their English courses, but also in virtually every' course in every 
curriciilum on campus. 

Our gg^al was to provide an introduction to using the librarry sufficiently 
gener4l so that any teacher in any 'course could say to his students ' 
"iioojc it up!" or ",Write a term paper" with some confidence that the 
students would know at least where to begin looking to find the^ relevant 
information'. , 

ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS: CHOOSING A MEDIUM' • 

Because we had to pre3ent a great dea-l^of relatively 'precise information 
in the limited amovint of^ time available (one to three class sessions), 
we were worried about the danger of overloading the students with more 
detail than they po\ild readily absorb anii remember. To make the infor- 
mation more palatable and more easily comprehensible, we turned to audio- 
visual aids. The expert researcher, looking for a book, wants only its 
call number. But the beginner* in research', less familiar with the nooks 
and craiinies and pathways of the library^, may need more than the bare- 
bones minimum information that the call number gives him. The beginner 
likes to know something of the look and feel of the book he is to use^. 
What color is it^? ^.What'Size? What!does it look like onHhe shelf? 
VThat does it look like inside, and how do you fin(J the item you are 
looking for? "And how do you interpret all those abbreviations used by 
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reference books? 

The first alternative solutipn we considered was using the Library itr- 
self as a marvelous three-dimensional, omni-sensory, . "visual aid." 
After all, why should one resort to films or photographs when the KZdt 
tking was so close at hand? But most of us, after trying it once or . 
twice, began to realize that the field trip method had definite limit- 
ations. Some students wandered ahead or lagged behind, making it dif- 
ficult for the teacher to hold the class 'together as a group that could 
be given instruction. The sight of twenty- five students plus lect\iring 
instructor seemed to be distracting to s^bme of the regular patrons of 
the library. And patrons, in turn, were sometimes a hindrance'to a tour- 
ing class if the class wanted to examine a book or file that was already 
in use. Perhaps the worst of the distractions was the problem of scale: 
books as a . resource tool were never designed to be used by more than 
one or, at the most, two people at a time. The teacher has two options, 
'both equally unsatisfactory: he can show the item to two students, and 
resign himself to boring the other twenty-three, who can only guess«»at 
what is being discussed; or he can "pass around" the book from hand to 
hand, giving each student only a glimpse, and using up large amounts of 
time. No, there must be a better way. V • 

One alternative already developed is the self^^guided to\ir using audio- 
cassettes: the student checks out a cassette player and earphones and ■ 
toura the library according to the pre-recorded instructions. This is 
primarily an orientation tool, good for pointing out th6 physical lay- 
out and holdings of various parts of the library, but there ia al^o a certain 
araomt of actual instruction offered. According to the evaluation sheets 
filled out by about six hundred students who have u^'ed the self-guided 
tour, the few negative responses ranged ^from "directions sometimes con- 
fusing" to "walking around with earphones on .was embarrassing." Other-' 
wise, the responses have been generally favorable. Unfortunately, the 
extensive changes made in the location of various departments (Micro- 
' f6ms^ .Learning Media, Reserve, and other departments in the Library) 
have made the present tape obsolete, and, of course, a new cassette will 
h&ve to be made whenever new features or new r\iles are added (such as 
the security procediires for entering the tower stacks). The self-guided 
tour ^ill continue to be a valuable alternative of introducing the stu- 
dent to the library, but its instaructional uses are limited. 

Videotape was the next alternative we Considered. It is a very economical 
and flexible Wdium — but some of its characteristics proved to be in- 
appropriate for this project. The best virtue of videotape (or film) 
is its capacity for showing motion; but our project did not intrinsically 
require the portrayal of motion; a series of static images co\ild convey 
our message almost as well as a movie. What we did need was a capacity . 
to project, large and clear enough for an audience -of twenty- five or 
more, a crisp image of a rather small original, such as a card from the 
card catalog, or one or two-line entry in a bibliography. But here the 
video screen is rather limited, both in size and in the sharpness of 
its image, (resolution capability). 

Finally, we considered the combination of 35mm color slides, with an 
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accompanying sbvind track on a tape cassette. Although this combination, 
involving the use of .both a slide projector and a tape player, is some- 
what lonwieldy, it does have some -advantages . Editing is si^iplified be- 
cauise the images in a series of slides can be arranged in any order 
without the heed for expensive and time-consuming cutting, splicing, 
and edfting equipment. Flexibility in presentation is easy because the 
indi^^ldua^ t^eidher can omit some slides, can add others of his own if 
he has some, and can hold an image on the scre^ as long as he chooses if 
he^wants tp clarify a point or answer a student '/SAquestion. * Best of all 
is the sharpness of the image of a 35nmi transjpafenby, the ease with 
which it can be project^ed to any size require/d, and the degree ot close- 
up magnification that can be achieved with ti e use of a macroscppi^ iens . 
We decided to use 80-capacity carousels, as slides' tend ""to^ jam id' larger- 
capacity carousels. 



/ IN PRODUCTION 

The firs*^ and most obvious question in producing a sli^-and-sound show 
is to ask vhich comes first - the script or the slides! There are ad- 
vantages in using either order. The modiile on the general catalog, micro- 
forms, and government documents (Pi^ogram One)' began with a prepared 
script. This provided a ready-made shot list, for the photographer -(from 
Photo Services) to set up and .shoot the slides quickly.' The modules 
on the^ reference room - (Programs Two and Three), by contrast, began with 
a rou^ sbot list in the* director ' s hands, which allowed for greater ^ 
flexibility and better visuails as var-ious alternatives presented them- 
selves. (The contrast here is not unlike the contrast between the old 
well-made script of the 1930' s documentaries and the improvisational 
cinema-verite techniques of the 196Q's.). The main disadvantage in hav-* 
ing no advance script was that more set-up time was needed) a^d more re- 
takes^were necessary than in the pre-scripted approach. ^ 

Th^re,was a similar contrast in the scripting. Programs One *and Three 
used the single-voice "authority" throughout, while Program Two used 
a teacher-student dialog, in hopes of a more lively presentation of the 
difficult material being presented. Again, the latter* approach had 
disadvantages, in that a certain number of slides had to be "establish- 
ing shots" identifying* the teacher and the students who were .engaged in 
the dialog. In short, the aim of a more engaging and dl'amatic pi»eseh- 
tation can be achieved at additional cost in expendables ( set-up *time, 
retakes, etc.) and loss in informational economy (minimiam number of 
slides to make each a coherent statement). 

In all moduleg, however, certain limits to the sound-and-slide medium 
soon presented themselves. The amotont of script per slide seems to re- 
, duce itself to a ratio of about 5 to 15 seconds of. script per slide, 
depending upon the richness of visual information contained in the slide. 
Holding one slide too long taxes the viewer's attention and receptivity 
to i;he 'total statement. 

There was also the realization, in viewing the a^ough-draft modules^ that 
the script must have clear "cues" to the upcoming visual to keep sound- 
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ana-slide working together/ (This isyeasy enough in a simultaneous 
medium like" film or videotape, where^he 'speakers' lips or on- frame 
visuals cue the sotand, but slide-and- sound is a. recent wedding of two 
/mMia that grew up quite independlently of^each other,) For example, 
aihy shot of a printed catalog card would have to be cued by some prom- " 
iiient words from i,t into the scripts P'therwise, the viewer's mind com- 
prehending the printed content^ in the slide is distracted by^ a con- 
flicting or non-relating voiced content. \ 

One other realization, inherent in all production processes from the <r 

i to ' 4t ^ 

freshraaii theme to the Hollywood epic, is that the time-budgeting was hope- 
lessly optimistic. ,The rule of thumb here may be to budget twj.ce ^s many 
weeks in the milestone chart for a project as seems 'realistic at. proposal ^ 
time. This seeias especially true tlie number of' collaborators grow (in 
this case, three principals and a dozen other assirstants) ; all of whom took 
time away from their regulai* jobs (teaching, library service, photo-production, 
etcJ^.) to work on this partictilar ipoject. 
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PRINTED MATERiALS 



As with other "one-way" instructional materials, library instruction 
modules need immediate feedback from the students. This is best done 
with pirinted exercises, testing what the student has just absorbed from 
the modxile (examples appended) but also extending his or hqr compre- 
hension by hypothetical /research situations not specifically covered ' 
in the instruction presented in the modules. Such exercises incJLude 
arranging Library of Congress call liumbers as they Vould ''appear on 'the 
shelf, to finding a particular periodical in the Periodical Holdings 
File, asking whether it is stored on microfilm or in bound volumes and 
what^ the beginning date of publication is for 'the title being located. 
The obvious caveat in creating such exercises is that opportunities^t 
for "pooled" or copied answerp must be engineered out. This caIn be 
doiie, fox example, by asking the;^student ta find a card in the Au"^hor ' 
Catalog headed with their last name (or the name nearest -where their 
name niight be in alphabetical sequence), then listing the author, title, 
and 'call number 6f the book.. 

The secpnd-stage^ exercises, miniature research problems requiring a 
paragraph or so, can be similarly designed to achieve majcimum individ- 
ualizlatiop, such as asking the student ^to recommend the best sources 
of Information on their favorite athlete, their favorite automobile, 
their favorite corporation, and so ont The dreary results on non- 
individualized research exercises are well-known among all teachers 
• and need not be disscussed further.. * ^ . 

On the other hand, the third-stage exercise, fully- researched papers 
with documentation, must be designed to engineer but possibilities ^for 
either the bought .paper (possible now by term-paper-w^riting companies) 
or the re-cycled paper (coming from a fraternity house file). In 'some 
respects, both abuses seem warranted, if the teacher assigns the same 
topic every semester, or allows completely free choice in the topics; 
in such cases, the teacher gets what he or she deserves. Therefore, 
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third-stage exercises fall into the realm of the thematic (e.g. a po- 
litical, social, economic, or cultural as^)ect of a Thir'^ World 'covintry) 

the .historic (e.g. what the world' was like on your fifth birthday); / 
such approaches have the dual advantages of lonlimited soxirces of refer- 
ence 'materials (no two students have to compete for the same materials) 
and unduplicated solutions (no two students can collaborate on research- 
ing their topic). ■ N 

Unexpected dividends of this seed grant project have been new activities 
, and approaches among the Public SeVvices departments of the MSU Library, 
which in tha past few years has developed' its oim research and documen-^ 
tation methods course (Library 2010). The conjunction of this new course 
and the seed grant project has brought some interesting results. 

For exaiqple, the orientation activities in the Library have led to large* 
ceiling hung signs identifying the various departments and rooms of the 
two main floors; threading diagrams have be.en pMced on the microfilm 
ij'eaders; an oversized request slip has been taped onto the microform 
desk to maximize the self-instiniction possibilities for new library 
users; and printed flow charts . (example appended) on such topics as 
how to find a periodical have been mimeographed^ and placed in the Ref-. 
erence Room. It is bbyitnfs that this "algorithmic process" could be 
modified to program instruction in many other a,reas of the Library. 

* - ' ■ • 

In addition to the half-dozen brochures already stocked and available 
. in the Library (sUch as "Card Catalog Information," and "Reference De-*' 
partment,") which- give i*loor plans, opening and closing hours,. and so 
on, a new map of the Reference Room has been developed and posted to 
show locations. of encyclopedias, atlases, abstracts, periodical guides, , 
and newspaper indexes. Such relatively simple use , Of audio-visual aids 
is already paying ..real dividends in the Library in releasing the staff 
from repeating time-cons\aming lectures , identical inquiries, aiid unnec- 
essary trips away from the /Reference Desk. 

' . . ^ ..IMPLEMENTATION AlTD EVALUATION. 

Since, the stated purpose of this proposal was. to develop a program fOr 
implementing an instructional program in the use of library materials 
foij the freshman course, English 1102, the progr^ will be a continuing^ 
cooperative effort between the 'MSU Library faculty and the English De- 
partment. 

Three prograias of forty-three, fifty-six, and sixty-four slides were • 
a prepared for use individually or .for reinforcement of- specific clasg 

assignments. ProgrjLms One and Two may be used singly or in. sequence; 

Program Three combines muqh of the material of Programs One and Two. 

All three, may be projected on a wall screen or used with a self-con--^ 
^tained sotond-slide device, such as the Caramate. Program One iijicludes 

material on the card catalog, microforms, and government documents ; Pro- 

gT^flm Two explores reference works and procedures for using the material 
. in the reference room; and Program Three includes the card catalog, in-. 
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2, abstracts, perio<lical holdings, ^and basic reference works, 
•ugh oxir primary goal wias to prepare material* for use in, freshman 
English courses, iHie^'topics covered are basic to general library use \and 
suitable for nearly 'all subject areas (history? biology, art, and so on), 
Th.e programs *wilL be housed in the MSU Libraify and will be available ^o 
faculty ond students when not in use in the ilnglish 1102 pjogram. 

In the spring semester, 1976, Program Three will be used in the Library's 
■pi^Ogram of instruction for English 1102 • For the past two years, the ' 
Library has offered lectures on the use of- Library %resoiirce§ to all fac- 
ulty who teach English 1102, /Thfs »has been a time-bonsiming task for the 
library faculty, due to the^ large number of sections (over 100 )* of this 
Second-'semester English course. Publicity for instruction ijn the use 
of the MSU Library offers the English instructor, the option of using 
the slide-tape program prepared o under this grant or of using* a one-hour " 
session of lecture, notebook, and trsinspareneies . 
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As described above, several exercises were deVeloped to be compatible > 

with the ^instruction offered in "the programs • TKes^ exercises are shown * j 

in Appendix A. They will be given to the English* classes to re-enforce - | 

the material a'nd sources cited in the programs. Exercise One asks sample 

questions and "then pro^rides the name of the best source in which to locate 

each answer; Exercise Two asks questions which require the student to 

determine the best source to use in locating the •desif'ed answer, A map I- 

of the reference room and an aid to finding periodicals also have been 

prepared/ Shown in Appendix B, they are available for students to use 

with the two exercises. * ' ' ' 

Evaluation of the program will be conducted by "giving an evaluation forp. 
Appendix C,. to faculty .who bring their classes to the 'library to use 

these programs. The completed evaluation forms will be returned tp the ^ 

library. Students will be asked to ,give advantages and disadvantages 

of, the progr^Jns. The results of the evaluations will' be used by the« - [ 

MSU Library to improve this program and act as a guide in developing 

future'' media programs.* If faculty and student evaluations are ssttis- 

factory, expressing an interest in this type of instruction, aAd the 

library faculty can see measurab3.e improvement in library use, the MSU " » 

Library will attefiipt further development of media programs on the use , 

of the library and its resources. . 

RECOMMENDATIONS . AND CONCLUSIONS ' 

We see the need for in-service educatign for this sort of undertaking. 

As part of the seed grant enterprise. Instructional Services should 

sponsor a wo;rksh6p, for current and would-be grantees. Photo ^Services - . ^ " 

could explain what is available from its office and' the pros and cons 

of various technical options - which film, what set-up, lighting, lenses, 

formats, etc. - arid show some good and bad examples of slide-and-sound 

or other A-V shows. Someone from Speech and Drama, WKNO, or Learning • 

Resources could do something similar for the audio side - pros and cons, 

pitfaJ^ls, options, what for, good and bad examples, what is avails, '\ 
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able^and where. The k^nd of piecemeal and sometimes crash-course learn- 
ing we have gone through should be forestalled, prevented, made unneces- 
sary, if posaible; grantees- shovdd not have to repeatedly seek similar 
answel-s to similar questions. . , ^ 

Similarly, we fe^l that someoneP should also talk to gran^jees*' about mea- 
s\irement. If, for example ,''e£^ieajn wants ;fe6^ do a rigorous experimental 
project to prove that Group A (e.g. videotape approach) learned more 
than Group B I conventional approach), then it would be good to learn • 
what such a project entails, vhat measurement approaches and test in- - 
struments would be used, who is available on canipus for cpnsulting ser- 
vices, how. would access to computer facilities be sectored, and related • 
information. ■ k 

Above all, we feel that the .kind of people who are interested in curric- 
iilar ifinovdtion in general, and perhaps audio- visual approaches in parr 
'ticular, should be hroiight together ^o compare notes and learn from each 
other. 

We appreciate the opportmity. to have -this h^lp in funding libimry-in- * 
struction materials. This seed grant h^ certainly begun to bear fruil/. 
in this important area of mdergraduat^ research and documentation met)iods 
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V' Who ^was-Pymalion" In^^la^slcal nytihology? 
See Croweirs Handbook of Classical \ 
Mythology . 

2. Where can you find the pronunciation; 
location, size, population, .^nd bri^^ 
"history of th§ O^fisawara Islands? , \ 

See Webster's New Geographical \ 
pictlonary . \ 

3. Where can yon find a brief history of 
nearly 80 sports, along with lists of 
chan'Dions and their recprds? 

, See Menke's Encyclopedia of Sports . 

»^ 

4» Name a statistical source that gives 
consuner price indexes over a period of 
several years in selected U.S. cities. 
See St.atistical Abstract of the U.S . 

5. Wnere can you find the address, chief, 
officers, annual sales, number of 
employees, and products of Proctor , 

, and Sanbin Co.? 

See Poor's Register of Corporations , 
OlrectorS and Executives . 

6. Give the address, purposes, publica- 
tions, chief officer, and number of 
members of the Anerican Civil 
Liberties Union. 

See Encyclopedia of Associations . 

7. 'Where can you find a list of U.S. 
Senators and Representatives,, along 
with tneir home and Washington 
addresses? 

See Official Congressiooal Directory . 

8. Nine sore colleges and universities 
offering degrees in nrartuary science'. 

See The College Slue Book. 

9. Hew can ycj locate pictures of leprechauns? 

5ee Vance and Tracey's niustration 
tn-iex. 



Appendix A 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 



A General Work Polygr^phy - 

B Philosophy Religion v 

C History — Auxiliary Sciences 

0 History and Topography (except America) ' 

E-F America 

G Geography — Anthropology , 

H Sociar Sciences 

J • Pplitical Science 

K Law 

L Education d ■ , ' 

M Music ' ' ^ ' 

N fine Arts . ^ 

'P Language and Literature I 

Q Science ' 

R Medicine ^ ' ' . 

S Agriculture Plant and lArvlmal In^ust^y 

T Technology Jw^^?" » 

U Military Science ^ 

V Naval -Science . " 

Bibliography and Library Science 

To Illustrate subdivtisioiis under the Library of Congress 
plan, P/ represents language and literature, PQ stands for 
Romance literature, and the numbers PQ6001-8929 are 
reservjid for divislons/of Spanish literature, thus 
providing Immense oppaV'tunlties for a detailed classlfl- 
catlort scheme for libraries with extensive holdings in 
the lyleld. / 

A special aspect of library classification Is the author 
number or "Cutter number" (named for Its inventcfr) added 
to ;the Subject classification. „ 



Give a ^Hef biographical sketch about the 
author Shelby F,oote, including Information 
about his education, career, and writings." 
See contemporary Authors . 

What do the initials "NSPCA" stand *or? 
See Gale Research Co^/s' Acronyr;s and 
Initial isms Oictionary . 

WhatMs the title of the poem whose fjrst 
lin^ begins, "Let the mad poets say what'ei* 
they please*^? Name an anthology in which 
thi^ poem can be four^d. - 
\See Granger's Index to Poetry . 

I .. * 
Whio said, "A kittle learning is a dengerous 
. thing"? Where and when was- it written? 
^'.See.Bartlett's Fani'lUr Quotations . 

jihere can you 'find criticisms of William 
Faulkner's stories and novels? " 
See L^ary'$ Articles on American ! LI tera » 

; . tureT T ■ ^ ' ■ ~ 

Name some notable people born on November 
30„ and hame the Scottish holiday that Is 
celebrated on that day. 
See ^Hazteltine's Anniversaries and Holidays . 

Locate a iopy of J^eil Simon's play. The 

Odd Couplel . 

Se^ Play\lndex^ ^ , - 

Is Journalism Quarterly Indexed ^nd. If 4o, 
in which periodical indexfes)? 

See Ul rich's- International Peribdicals 

01 rectory .^ ^''h ~ " 

How can you locate reviewlj of . the book, 
I'm OK, You're OK? 
See Book Review Digest . 
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e EXERCISE TVfo 



^ . \- WBRARY" EXERCISE 

Studtnt Nant 



K 9m\ c.rd in the tuthor caUlog hwded with your oj-.'^ y?"'" "f?! Ihe^^StlS*"'' 

V>uS tht Miie fQlloiTTni^ire yours would come In «lphtt)tt1c«l scquenct. List the «ut?vor, 
title, c«ri nu^er aQd location. If arv. , ^ > 

2 Find « ci^ In the tlt^e caUlog headed with the title of arv book of 'rtcent fUtlon or non-^ < 
' fktlSn List the lTlle,n», 1i.vr1ni.(place of puMlcitlpr^, pi*bl1$hfr, andWte of 
^ publication), call number, location If Trv, and number Of paflts. \ 

■ : ■ ■ - ■ •■ \ •• 

• iUd lSy other subject tie.dtngs Usted .t the botton of th^ catalog c.rd. 

. , . . » * 

' . ■ ^ ■ ,, . . ^ ■ ■ ■ . • . ■ 

4 Arranae the follow'lng call nui^ers in the order that thfjy would appear on the shelf Cr«ne«- 
bSnng that tSe ^utfior nunOer^ is read as a decimal .nuii4)er) . Indicate order ty placing 
ntmbti-s In the parentheses under the call numbers. o ,^ 

.. ft. r, fi .?f. r., .Ti .r. 

S. Lht tfie holdings .ffd loc.ttons tn the HSULIbriry for the periodical thi^stUn Scl^ 
Also list the holjltngi ind locations for •ny change of t1tl«, 



Lool/«t the bird for the -EduMtfan Digest In the PeVlodlc.l -Holdlrigs File/ Which voluM^ 
.rt1*u..nnd which .re on mkrotV l .n/'' Hhe re. are. the^curront Issues lacatcd? | 



■1 



7. 



Find in an llidex a-periodlcal artlcleVeUted to your major or.speclal Interest, list the * 
nl«2'^rf^;,Tr5r the Index the subject heading md^r which you found the article, the title 
o?1hr2K?I?e: thS ni^^^^^ i^l lfr^l6^c.^ thai contains It, th. volume number, page. numbers 
and date of the Issue fn which the article Is/found., 



1 A ' 

8\ Repeat question »J using an abstract Instead of an Index. 



9, For e.ch of the five sttUations listed below, which o^ the followinq would be the bcU Hr^ 
sSIir« of infection? la) author catalog, (b) s6bject catalog, (cj periodical hoTTOds ^ 
file, (d) Index or abstract. ^ ' ' > 

• 1 < ( ) .YOU need to fliul a copy of the short story Jhc Secret Uf^ Mittif, You 

^ ' CnSt find this title listed in the card cililoTHiit tFTnk-IhaT^^ con- 

\ ' tained In an. anthology of short stofJts. . 

> 2; .( ) YOU want to find all the book^ In the MSU library by Theodore Roqsevelf. * 

3' H ) You need to^ compile a list of periodical and newspaper articles, on the seizure 
' ' * of the U.S. container ship Hayagu<LZ . , 

r .4. ( ). YOU want to know what books th\MSU Li))rary has^^on Islamic lU. * 

^ ^ ) YOU need to i^pow If the KSU LIbVary has Volume 1 of ^he Satu^d^j^ |v^ . 

'lb. Locate on Hcrofilm the' New York Times for the date of yiur birth. List the headline an'd 
two front page story' capITons.' ^ . . * . v 
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BOW TO FIND A PERIODICAL IN THE LIBRARY 



START - 



Know name» date of periodical 

cle? 



name» c 

•nd page- number of the arti<:l 

- i-. • 

Look up periodical title in 
holdings file located on the 
« second floor* 



Find title chrd in holdi|igp 
file? 



la location given? 



Ysfl 

11th floor or Microforms : 
Ydf) via 



Use elevator Microform rdom 



Attendant will 
retrieve needed 
microform. 



i 



No 



No 



No 



■J 



Read on machine or 
request a copy. 
Microforms do not circulate. 



Rnow which periodical indoor 
to use to locste srticles 

on your oubject? i . . 

i 

>Use sppropriate Ask st 
index in refer- Ref. desk, 
•nee room. 



Ask St periodicsl desk. 



Co to bound, periodical 
^ btacko on the 2nd floor- 



south. 



i 



Read on copy on copiera 
located on 2nd floor. 
Periodicals do not 
circulate to students. 



Current sttd unbdund issues of periodicals are located on 2nd flpor - 
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APPENDIX C 

mrUATICN I.IUHARY INSTRUCT ICN - SLIDS - T.'.PE PROGRAM 
1, 'Old the instruction cover materinl that io relevant to your asoij^nment? 



If nO| explain briefly.^ 



■ \ 



• What bther nn^terial would you like to have included in the ulide progrars? 









0 \ 
» 1 






3. 


i — '■ 

Do you conniflor 


thiu retao t of ^irefientaticm* effect tve^ 








Do you prefer a 


classroom lecture ;:iven by a librarian? 






5. 


V/crc the clidcr. 

.n 


\ ■ * 
clonrly viciblc to nil otudentcV 


1 



6« Ig the fimount of m.itcria3 uccqunte? 



?• Ic thcri? too r.uch inforrr.fttion inciuried Tor one eoticion? «^ 

If 50 (r.akc HUfr^-cct ions for deleting erco of t' o 'ratorifil. 

^ _J 1 



8. i^id you uce the follow-up exercioesV_ 



If 80, did you find, thorn iit^Ipfui "o your ' 3tudent67_ 
Make ouffCiitionj for i-^provini' the exorcities;. 



; ~ — < 

9r. Plcmc iTirto ot.^(»r !;ufC*r.tiono urM conitr>f;nta an to ■".et'.od of nref5«),ntat'.on, 
inforrotion incluood, md "Usefulness for your inp'iiak c1ftt;ae5. ■ 
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DEVELOPING CASE PROBLEMS AND COMPUTER PROBLEMS FOR USE IN 
MANAGERIAL ACCOUN^TING AND COST ACCOUNTING COURSES 

L. Gayle. Raijbunn, VtpaMmojnt Oj( Ktaomtanctj 



The purpose of project was to stimulate tJie students into thinking, 
about ways in which they could apply cost concepts. This turn would 
make the undergraduate managerial and cost accounting courses more mean- 
ingful and interesting through the u^e of cases for which the student 

^ undertakes to provide solutions. It is felt that all too often account- 
ing students ge€ the impression that their Jobs consi'slv only of .perform-«- 
ing the -nprmal routine steps of the accounting system.* They fail to 
realize that there are more rewarding cost analysis assignments," both 
to the organization and also to them personally, if only they will look 

'for them. Often they get eo bogged down in meeting operational dead- 
lines, they- canniDt and do not look for cost savings. The project under- 
took to design .Qa§es that point out areas which exist in all organiza-' 
tions .where there are usua^lly numerous opportunities 'for improvements, 
and in turn, cost reductions available, 

Priviously^ managerial cost accounting students were^ limlted\to solving 
simple prgj^ems which appear in their textbook; On their student e- 
valuation forms, many indicated that the, course could be improved, by - 
adding case material. There are a vffev case' books available in the area 
of cost accounting but these' are designied for^tbe graduate levels These 
would be most difficult .to solve for the cost accounting student with 
his limited background. The cases designed in this project were short 
enougla that a good link cbuld be made with the necessai^y accosting 
theory they must learn. The cases were designed to provide as much* an-.* 
alysis flexibility to the student as possible while incorporating the 
'pedagogical objectives of the instructor into the design. ' 

-Without a doiibt the computer is an integral part»of today.,' s accounting 
world. • Tt was felt that accounting students on this level should be 
prepared to understand the nature and purpose of the computer. They 
. shoiild further view^it as an effective tool of their craft and be able 
to use it for simple 'cost accounting 'aippitcations lat this level in their 
development and education. ' Ano^bher pui*pose of tHe^ project was to^xpose 
the students to a d^mputer applicat^ion of manageri0.1 and cost* account-, 
ing- V It was felt that in designing the com!put"^r. pi*oblem one should op- 
erate on the premise that tiig^stjudents did not neeci a background in 
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electronic data processing to work the computer problem. . Instead, the 
necessary information could be given in the cost accounting class.- * 



- - • DESCRIPfflONiOF SETrTIMTG — 

The project was initially conducted in tyo cost accounting courses vRi 
•Involved arounfi 70 students directly. H(i)wever,. the. computer and case 
problems that were developed can be used! in both managerial and cost 
accounting' courses. There are approxima-jbely 150 vindergradu&te students 
enrolled in' sections of these courses each semester. These problems 
cah be refined or used as they are for these courses each' semei3ter. 
In e^dditi on, refinements ,can be made to /make the problems more complex 
'so that, they can be used in the graduat^ managerial cost accovinting 
courses.^ ' ' . ^ V 

' ■ ■ . ' * ' ■ V 

PROJECT PROCEDURES 

The cases were designed to involve th0* students in a useful degree of 
realism that is often difficult with otrier t'eaching techniques. -The 
cases were developed in a seri^a of stages." When the students encount- 
ered the first cases, a list of questions at the end of the materisGL 
was provided so that a helpful transiti,on from the problems in the^ text- 
book could be made. At the begdnnijig stage, the purpose in the case , 
wjas to acquaint them with a typical' business situation and guide th^m 
to the areas -ii;! special need of attention. / . . 

The subsequent cases written were designed to raise issues and provide 
material with which to analyze and deal with these issues. Their pur- 
pose was to put the student in ^ the position of ha'^ing to analyze the. 
real issues himself and then arrive at a decision* that -would be fteasiblp 
. in the actual situation. . • ^ ' ^ I 

The cases that were written to \>e used near the end of the course tdid 
not list questions at the end- as a part of tjie case requirements . y It 
was f.elt that this woulql be an effective way of promoting the learner's ^ 
growth. When students face a cage withotit questions, it challengels 'them 
to project themselves into realistic condition^^of uncertainty and! pres- 
sures so that they .can formulat^ a sound course of action without prompting. 

* ' ' 1 * 

^e emphasis was on finding the right questions rather them the right 
answers. Such important questions as: "What is the problem? What are 
the' appropriate criteria, for various alternative solutions?" were dis- 
cussed. ' A Reasonable variety of approaches to enliven the classroom 
atmosphere and stimulate ieaniing 'were used. The objective was to lead 
to discussions In class tnat go far beyond the interests of many students. 
The brighter, more experienced s1;udents w^re encourag*&tf^o probe the , 
case arid technical area more .thorciughly. 

Even •though' all aocotonting ma.jors are required to. take an introduction 
to data processing course^ that course is primarily a programming course. 
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Few, if\any, direct accounting ^.pplications are encountered. In this 
M'oject a computer progreun was developed so that the student was ex- 
posed to a cost-' aJLlocation problem. The computer problem involved as- 
signing .direct cost to production and service departments. The service 
department costs were then allocated to the production departments on 
such bases as number of employees, squara- feet and labor doMars. The 
students had to choose the appropriate basis for allocation. 



RESULTS OB-liPNED ^ " ~ 

As a result of better preparation on the students' part, class discus- 
sions were more tlhoTOugh and rewarding, ^e process of problem solv- 
ing inherent fn tthe case methoci,heCs much in common with that encountered 
in, the real yorld. Group problem solving i^ a central, critical activity 
in business organizational life ; decision making ia increasingly be- 
coming a product c>f the total group rather than the work of one indi- 
vidiml. The stepa of problem solving in the real world are rarely par- 
farmed in any fixed order ndr ig one subdctivity completed before; th§ 
next is consi^^ejced. Often the decision making process is a series of 
successive suggestions about what may be done. With each step in the 
problem solving process , clarity and focus is increased until a defini- 
tion of t)ae prbbleiiis and a solution is made. 

By exposure to this, process students achieved a better comprehension 
of the more complex: accounting issues and a more lively and realistic 
grasp of wha1^ variations in the critical yaWables will do to the over- 
all results in p^irt^Cular case situations. Careful attention was given 
to poor analysis in which important variables were bverlooked'or where 
the interrelation^hiip of certain factors was not appreciated. 

Much qf the superficiality ^n ea$e analysis is attributable to inatten- 
tive reading and deficient grasp..of the meaning. Since^this is parti- 
cularly true with respect to accounting figures, students were asked 
to explarn^the financial 'statements, ratios, .and graphs in detail. The 
less quantitatively oriented students achieved a greater understanding 
of numerical aspect of cost accounting concepts through this process. 
In addition there was an Increased confidence on the student's part that 
he had reached the most appropriate soli^ion to the eas^ problem. He 
had a more positive attitude toward the valu^ of* the course and a deep- 
er understanding of the accounting concepts involved. 

Another outcome of this use of case analysis waet a change in the class 
discussion mix. Students -saw that they must be willing to be open with 
each other jJid feel free to offer their suggestions' withTDut feeling per- 
sonally threatened by others rejectin^^heir suggestion. They learned 
to pay attentl-on to each other rather than to be preoccupied with' their 
own e^motional need for status, attention, or favor with the instructor. 
It w^s felt that students learned much more than they had previously 
with more traditional techniques. ^ • . 

CONCLUSIONS 

There is aonple evidence that the case method of teaching is capable of • 
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producing dramatic learning outcomes. The students are given an oppor- 
tunity to increase their leadership .ability by gaining ^experience in 
making decisions concerning the solution to complex problems. In addi- 
tion theyl^arn how to communicate these decisions clearly and persua-^ 
sively. On^ objective of the case, method is to give the student prac^ic 
\Xi facing new problems and in deciding how to approach them, 
• x 

Resolving a case problem- is, exciting aoid interesting to participants. 
^ While it is recognized that formal education is gtill a process of dis- 
tributing basic information and facts that set the stage for later em-, 
ployment, the case method provides a link with the operational realities 
of the business world. The student musjb be exposed to' the rigoi's and* 
pressures necessaiy in assimilating datSj^^through the normal lecture,' 
reading, and case eenalysis. 

The projecli dir^tor feels that cases are useful- In getting students 
individually and personally' involved with analysis, insist and de- 
cision moJcing about real issues that require managerial attention. Ex- 
amples in the cases can impart knowledge about real business world sit- 
uations that ar^ often not covered'in lectures. Cases can s'how how some 
one else incorl^edtl^y dealt with the issue and show the outcome of this 
erroneous action;- 



4EDLL0W-0N ACTION 

Additional cases are being written that illustrate areas which are often 
overlooked in cost control applications. They are^^^^slgne^to show the 
' students how much expense can be saved simply by installing^aT^con^troi. 
technique. Behavioral aspects of accounting are included which reveal 
such things as the reaction people make to repeated failure. The fact ' 
that accounting reports are often designed to reinforce failure is em- 
phasized. 

Cases are also being written which show how the total ideas and philos- 
ophies which managers bring'Cto the work Environment directly affect the 
success of the business. For example, if managers o fa small and middle ' 
size firms believe that they should only "supervise" and npt actually 
engage in the production if needed, this attitude is harmful to the firm 
profitability. This is especially destructive if the company is faced 
with a tight cash flow and the manager is needed in production. The 
students are encouraged* to realize the full importance of goal congruenc 
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INTRODUCTION ^ . 

Simulation can be undertaken in a very large nuinber of situations 
and at a wide variety of JeveLs of complexity. In many instances 
simulation is used to afford experience in which "real life" exper- 
iences would be costly in terms of resources*^ or time, or would in- 
volve unacceptable risks. Normally, the simulation of a situation 
'captures certain-characteristics of the real situation whxcih are 
thought to reflect the essence of the situation and yet eliminate 
the undesirable aspects of it. Games are often simulations which 
have a competitive aspect. The individuals participating in a game 
may participate as individuals or they may form a team which partic- 
ipates against another team. As an, alternative , the individual or 
the team may compete against some pre-established standard of ex- 
cellence. In virtually all instances of simulation and gamirfg there 
are decisions to bt made by the participants, and sooner or later 
the results of these decisions become known to them. To the extent 
that these results are representative of results that would occur 
wi-th a high degree of probability in the real world', the participants 
may profit and learn from their experience in an essentially non- 
punitive^ environment. 

Many simulations, require only verbal dire*^ctions and a simple set of 
written or spoken rules. Other simulations require sophisticated 
computer programs and equipment. In this later category are such 
simulations as qualitative chemical analysis, wherein students, or 
other participants, carry out standard laboratory exercises. The 
student may be assigned an "unknown" by the computer and may be 
given a choice of several approaches to initiating the process of 
identifying the unknown. The results of his action, including color 
images or writ ten mater ial , are presented to him, and he again selects 
an approach to the ^solution of. the problem. This process continues 
until t?he identity .of the unknown is discovered. Clearly there are 
many opportunities for instruction ^as well as for evaluation of per- 
formance in such a simulatijon. In "^addition, many'mare simulated ex- 
ercisers can be accomplished than is possible in the same length of 
time in the standard laboratoi^y situation. 

The support to the Markus and jBaltus. project that was provided by 
the small grant pro^rdm -playedi only a small part of the establish- 
ment of the Simulation and Gaming Laboratory at Memphis State Uni- 
versity. At the time of the application for the grant, plans for 
the Simulation and Gaming Laboratory- were almost complete. There 
remained, howeve'r, a number of questions which the designers of the 
laboratory felt could best be answeifed by observation of--on-going 
laboratories of the same type and from detailed conversations with 
personnel at the laboratories . Perhaps the major contribution of 
the paper by Markus and Baltus is to be found in the. identification 
of these questions dnd ah'swers that were arrived at as a result of 
their visits to the various simulation and gaming laboratories. The 
background information concerhii^g simulation and gaming, together 
with the rationale for the MeirfpHis State Universijty^ Simulation and 
Gaming Laboratory^lso is worthy of note. 




AN ON-SITE STUDY OF .SIMULATION AND GAMIN^ LABORATORflES 

W. McUiku^ 6 Valz F. B(iJUii&, EddacuUoyial kdminUthjoZion 6 Silpz/tvi^lon 

How useful are studies, programs, and research efforts conducted in one 
part of a universitjr to the total organization a^d to. similar organiza- 
tions and sub-organizations in other locales? 1$ it possible to really 
b'enefit by th'e -experiences of others or do the environmental pecularities 
negate any serious transferability? These are tjie basic questions treat- 
ed by this' paper. 

The On-Site Study of Simulation and Gaming Laboratories was designed to 
•ar\swer the above questions and' to learn, from thei trials and tribulations 
of others. While the final product -namely, th^ operation of the Lab- 
oratory itself , will provide -^he necessary evaluative data it was felt 
that by reporting the 'sequence, of igi'oject event^ in chronological order, 
the reader mi»ght have the serendipitious .opportiCinity of "participating" 
in one phase of the establishment of a SimiilatiOn and Gaming Laboratory 
(SGL). ; 

The paper is. therefore wr^i^t^n as follows. TYik ''Nature and Purpose of 
Simulation arid Gaming in Educational Administration" provides a tjrief 
theoretical background which is followed by the proposed objectives of / 
tfte SGL at Memphis State University^ The stal^ied objectives lead the 
development of some basic questions - questions, it is suggested, that 
can best be answered by on-site visitations. The rationale for site, se- 
lections is identified and subsequently obs^vations and interviews are 
conducted at two sA's plus the National Simulation and Gaining Conference 
Evaluation of the effort plus the implications and concluibiohs round out 
the final portions of this paper-. 



. BACKGROUND ' . ■' 

Mature and Purpose of Simulation ^nd Gaminp^ in Education 
■ • 

The notion of simulation or gaming activities for instructional purposes 
is not a new idea^ There is. evidence that the modern version of the an- 
cient game of chess may have been used as an instructional tool for teach- 
ing military tactics as early as the 6th .Century . In the l8th and/l9th 
centuries the Prussians made extensive use of chess games as a teaching 
technique to promote the' understanding of military movements. However, 
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it has only been in the past fifteen y^ars , that simulations or gaming 
activities have experienced renewed attention - /attention that seriously 
examines games as instinictional devices, with definite potential for 
stimulatory learning. 

The development* o'f simulations and games also meets student concerns for 
curriculum relevancy. Students are desiring learning experiences that 
will enable them to more closely grasp the reality of social, political 
'and economic concepts as they pertain to complex organizations and in- 
stitutions. It is increasingly difficult to systematically place stu- 
dents in situations where they acti;\ally experience the role and function 
of the Jobs toward which they 'aspire . SimuTa^^ions and games hold prom- 
ise as the next best thing to the real experience and thus- may be viewed . 
as ^ intermediate stef toward actual involvement.. Clearly related to 
the intermediate step is the fact of increasing instructional costs, par- 
ticularly, those associated with field experiences, such as, clinical ac- 
tivities or internships. ' Relevant and well developed simulations may 
provide an alternative for these expensive activities while still main- 
taining the reality factor • deemed so essential to" university based ed- 
ucational programs. , ' ' 

An underlying assumption concerning SGL experiences must be noted. * That 
is, simulation activities constitute ^ microcosm of life itself and, there- 
by ^ manifest* the complex inter-relationships ijiherent in a social system. 
It is by virtue of this c'qjQ.tiniiing belief that much of what was noted 
above has .relevance aird applicability. 

. i " ' y 

^Simulation Games ,an^ Educational Administration 

Some sixteen years ,^go Culbertsi^n (19^0) n^Dted.^ several apparent advantages* 
for using and develojiing simulated materials for preparing school lead- 
ers. He pointed out* that the materials were representations of actual 
administrative situations with a higher probability of the likelihood 
of desired transfer of- ti^aining to on-the-.^b situations than with many 
^conventional teaching materials and methods. According to Culbertson, 
si'mulated materilsLls. are useful in dieveloping an ability to "see the 
total picture" in that the student examines specific problems in rela- 
tion to their total .context. Culbertson Turther points out tha"^ since 
simulation is a representation of reality, it behooves the instructor 
and the students to test "theory" .against facts. Maxson (197^) found 
that simulated materials have potential for helping the student to de- 
velop insights about the relationship of ideals and constraints, about 
what should be\and what is jpossible *as well as insigjits about themselves, 
finally, a Simulation^ and Gaming Laboratory can provide these insights 
without disproportionately increasing instructional costs, as related 
to field training in Educational, Admln^istration and Supervision. 

SIMULATION AHD* GAiMING LABORATORY OBJECT l!vES 
As one result of a two year intensive analysis of the curriculum, the 
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Department of . Educational Administration and Supervision (EDAS) recommend- 
^ed the development and implementation of a Simxilation- and gaming Lab- 
*^oratory (SGL). It was f)elt that such a Laboratory would satisfy the dual 
needs of: (l) an additional and innovative instructional delivery 
system; and (2) complete the latter portion of the theory-practice mode 
in terms of providing a' relatively threat- free environment at less in- 
structional cQst than the more traditional practiciam/internship alter- 
natives. The proposed SGL was designed to serve as the basis for a-inew 
course (EDAS 8370, Educational Administrative Performance Laboratory) 
t]/aught Pall Semester 197^. Additionally, the SGL was developed as a 
yehicle capable of providing stimulated administrative and sujfervisOry 
Experiences for. other EDAS courses. If the proposed SGL was succesS- 
!ful, it was anticipated that the SGL would subsequently be .equipped and 
organized to create games and simulations for other areas of the ur^i- 
versity. „ . , : 



The following SGL objectives re^jresent a brief summary! of the possjble 
uses projected for the Simulation <,and Gaming Laboratory: 



1. To serve as the basis for an introductory course in gaming! and 
simulation. ^ /' . * ' 

2. To provide specified competencies, on a contract bas^s, for other 
EDAS courses* 

3''- To provide specified competencies ,^ on a contract basis, fpr other 
courses in ^Education. ' 

k. To provide specified competencies, on a contract basis foi' other ^ 
courses in the University. 

5. To provide specified competencies, to administrative group^ from 
school districts desiring high level in-service training./ 

6. To serve as a final screening process far students prior /to in- 
ternship experience. ; / 

7^. To serve as a final screening process fq^r graduating students 
in Educational Administration and Supervision. ' ' \ 

8. To prepare gaming and simulation materials for other departments 
of the University. " < "'^ 

9. To prepare gaming and simulation materials for agencies and cor- 
porations in the Mid-South. . \ . , * ' ' 



SIMULATION AND GAMING LABORATORY QUESTIONS 
• -' 

From the above listing, which was by 'no means exhaustive, it was concluded 
that the SGL had a great deal of pibt^ntial. However, it was essential 
that the SGL be initiated properly and that the tasks assigned for the- 
first year's operation be manageable. Prior.ities needed to be established 
and experiences from other SGL's gathered and analyzed in an effort to 
make the most informed decisions. Forttonately there were several out- 
standing SGL's in the cotontry and an International Gaming and Simulation- 
ai Conference was being held in Berlin, Germany during the-,swB^er of 
1975. While the "Berlin" trip had be^-^iscarded as an option because 
of the expense and because of the n^^ for obg^rverS to see SGL's in 
actual operation, nevertheless, a^itional games and simulations were 
being developed for presentatio^/^t ' that meeting. Furthermore, it was \ 
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anticipated that these gaining and simulat|lon materials would receive 
on-site evaluation with appropriate sampXies collected fpr^ use at MSU. 
, Trips directly to the SGL's would accomodate the above as well as pto- 
vide, in the most expeditious manner^ some answers to the foi:^.owing 
Questions: I * -1 



1. 



3. 
k. 

6. 
T. 



Wb'at is the most feasible approach to initiating an SgL and wl^at 
priorities have been established? ' \ ^ 

How is the SGL fun'ded for its various activj.^ties? (e,^. resident, 
credit, continuing education and boiT)oration clients) \ 
How is the SQL organized? (i.e'. full and part-time faciljilty, 
graduate assistants and secretaries) 
What facilities are most approi3riate for SGL's?"^ ' 
Can SGL's be ojjisrated on a seven day a we^ 2U hojor ba^is and 
if so, how? ' • • 

Is security a problem in SGL's? ^ , c;-;V : 

What are the minimum and optimum conditions for in(iivj;^ua^ small 
group, and .large. group instruction in SGL^s? ^ 
To what extent can the SGL serve as an of f-c^jius "portabie" lab? 



ON-SITE VISITATIONS OF SGL IS 



original^ budget proposal provided $13^71.00 for trips to three but- 
iding University/SGL's by two faculty members In Educational Adirtini- 



The 

standi! _ 

stration. However, $350.00 was all the funds available throiugh, thell9TU- 
75 Seed Grant Pro greim. While on-site visitations by a team were consicLer- 
,ed important fron^ the verification, time, and materials aquisition stand- 
points, their- va^ue in light of the limited 'budget was^ C|^uestionable.\ 



, Continuity and comparison of s^tes and site ini^ormation ,necessitatecL 
that only one faculty memjier ma^e^the visitations. It was also decided 

• that the initial visit should be .to a university other than the Univetr- 

sity of Pittsburg because Pittsburg was also the location of the* National 
.Simulation and Gamirig Conference, yhich w^s to'be attended later. Ver- 
ification, and visual >compai*isons -thus became -trade-offs for the direct 
face-to- face discussion with tlie sariie personnel originally planned for in 
the initial visitations to the three \(niversity/SGL' s . . Furthermore, a ^ 

- more informed decision could be made aJ^er the national conference re^ 
garding the/^^lectdon of another iJniverslty/SGL - provided tha-fi it was 
still feasiyble fin^ancially. \ " . - I 

In addition to attending the National Conferelace on Siiu3iatio|i and Gam- 
ing, University/SGL.^ were ^visited at the' Univ^sity of Fi 
Duquesne University .\ Foiloying this trip, tentative answers w^re de- 
velopW in conJ\mctioi^\with \the questions posed VQ-rlier./ It iJlras further • 
decided that a second -Vbut Abbreviated trip could be made to the Univer** 



sity ofV Minnesota^ / JJponXthe eonciwsion of thi-s 



origihalXplans and: visitation observations were conroiled. This /infor- 



mation 



ed in Tabu^e I. / 



rip, the questions. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The following conpents from Stdfff and students in the first Memphis -^tate 
tUmuVatlon and pamlnR Laboratory (Ralt^s -and Morkus, 1975) should s^rve as 
uumraary regarding the purposes of thfe* laboratory and its initial evaluation 

1. "This unusual lab is^the Jbesting ground for many^of f-beat theories . 
^ -of education." 

2, k . the simulation allowed students to see the difficulty of 
gettin(^ something don^ ia a large organization^ " 

• 3. "It (simulation)' ol^ attemp-cs to sjiow people how to retain their 
values without losing their coniposure.^' ' • ' - , ^ 

h. "... the lab helps you in administration because it^ helps you" 
communicate with people," . * ■ 

5. ^ "Simulations provide good insight Into -administration, human 
^relations, and business interactions in a non-threatening way." 

6. "In there (the lab) anythingy^an happen. . . kil we want is a' 
particular area where we can change It according to what happens 
in the outside world." 

7* J'v • • "they (students) are experiencing, what actually happens 

Without' the effe&ts of losing." ' * . 

8.'^"St%de n"t;s ckn use the lab ^ytime they are forking on a project." 

From the above comments it would seem that the first semester's offering' 
of the Memphis State SGL was rather successful. The remainder of this * 
section will be devoted to the most noteworthy summary and conclusion 
statements concerning the objectives and questions formulated prior to 
the visitati'ons and jjreviously stalled in this paper; 

SGL Objectives 

While not all objectives were treated in this study, objectives one, two, 
five and six could be accomplished during the initial stages df operation, 
and hence they were the focal points ^ On three of theae objectives, 
t*le SGL at Memphis St^te was found to be consistent in approach with * 
other SGL's."^ However, objective two (providing specified competencies, 
on a contract basis, for other Department of Educational Administration 
and Supervision courses) was r;ot presently practiced or being considered 
by other SGL's. In terms of positive i;^esponses received from other la,h-x^ 
oratory directors , this objective and those for future development stages 
'(oJ)Jectives^ three and four) should very definitely be implemented at • 
Memphis State. > v 

SGL Questions 



Of the eight questions 'formalized for: study and observation on the vis- 
itations, the answiers to questions fouii, five, and eight (facilities, 
hours of| operation, and transportability 
dif ferendies worthy of mention. . 



•) were considered to rej^resent ^ 



Apparently the pers'onnel of the SGL^ a interviewed were treating tbe fa- 



cilities required more in the cllassroom sense rather t 
^ability of the environment encokantered by all a^minist 
spect to this finding the initikl plan will be followe 



tilization of any facility considered to contain the necessary space - 



regardless of shape, dimension 
The responses regarding hours o 



an the change* 
•ators. With re- 
namely the u- 



and other aesthetic accquterments, 



operation was probablyl the most 'divergent 



AtY. 

fromthe plans developed for thelSGL at Memphis State. |fliile it is be- 
lieved that eventually a seven day a week - tw^ty- four! hour a day op- 
eration .will be necessary, such j will not be the case in , the near future. 
Rather, a more moderate /position will be taken in which s the* flexibility 
of access is maintained for most individyials. Hours will probab'ly* be 
from seven to eleven on week dayta, with a period, of timf^also scheduled 
for Saturday mornings and ^unday afternoons, [ . " * 



Question number eigj^t, dealing with transportability, was overwhel^ngly 
"vetoed" by the respondents.' The r^^Iasbns have been sorofid and liSO change 
of position is called for - namely the SGL will not be transported to • 
other centers or locations. 

Finally the overall 'questions posed at the- outset of this papetr dealing 
with the degree to which organizations, sub-organi-zations and peorple are 
able to tit^sfer and apply concepts in different settings 'must be answered 
in the affirmative. The^ visitations'^, interviews , and sample materials 
„ provided a greaf^deal of information: - information that has made a sig- 
nificant difference in the conceptualization, organization, and implemen- 
tation of /the Simulation and Gaming Laboratory at Memphis State Univer- 
sity. > ^ . ■* 
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